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new steel bridge for an old one 


in just 20 minutes 





The success of those few minutes of 
work would have been impossible 
without months of careful planning, 
by an Engineering Department with 
vast experience. Altogether over 10,000 
bridges have been built by the Engineer- 


T WAS a cold December morning. The mer- 

cury showed fifteen degrees of frost. A 
heavy snow was falling. 

Suddenly out of the snowstorm a train 
roared up and passed over the long bridge across 
the Monongahela at Pittsburgh. 

Two minutes later, fast, skilled workers cut 
the tracks. Speedily, hoisting engines moved 
the old bridge—a big 182 foot span—to the tem- 
porary runways placed to receive it alongside 
its original position. Then the new bridge—a 
strong modern structure weighing 560 tons— 
was swung into place. 

Five minutes after the tracks were cut, the 
new bridge was in position. Another fifteen 
minutes and it was ready for use. 


Not a train had been delayed! 


Such are the jobs of the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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Leaders of the largest 
fleet of trains in 
America — 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago— 20 hours 


THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York — 24 hours 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington — 19 hours 


THE SEA GULL 


Columbus, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
to Atlantic City 


THE RED ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, 
and the East 
CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York — 18 hours 


or ee ot ff of 2. oe oe 


ing Department of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. These represent an invest- 
ment of approximately $200,000,000. 
= If the tracks across these bridges were 
placed end to end as a single track, they 
would reacha total length of 153 miles. 


Sometimes it’s a matter of laying new tracks 
in a busy section of the road where hundreds of 
trains pass in every 24 hours. And the tracks 
are laid securely, at the rate of a rail a min- 
ute—without hindrance to a single train. 

Another time it’s a matter of moving a river 
to allow for extension of a freight yard. And 
the river is moved bodily from its old bed to 
a new one. 


Or again, the task is to alter a vast terminal 
—such as the recent improvement in the big 
Pennsylvania Terminal in New York—and the 
job is put through without interfering with 
train movement. 

In such achievements as these the 35,000 
men on the staff of the Engineering Depart- 
ment play their part as a notable corps in the 
Pennsylvania’s great army of 171,000 men. 
The aim common to them all is to get the 
trains through safely, swiftly and on time. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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CROWDED DAYS The jangle of telephones, 
a sea of papers on your desk, a stampede of 
interruptions — and the day is over before 
you’ve accomplished all you intended to. Night 
after night you go home really tired —with nerves 
perhaps a bit on edge. Then your Gillette Blade 
has a double job to do in the morning — but it 
must give you the same easy comfort that you 
get on more leisurely days, 


TIME 


RESTLESS NIGHTS Three A. M. tours of the 
house with a wakeful child never soothed any- 
one’s tired nerves. A few short hours of sleep 
when you want about ten of them—and the 
alarm brings you face to face with your razor. 
Then—comfort! The smooth, steady, unchang- 
ing comfort that’s a family characteristic of all 
Gillette Blades! 






HECTIC MORNINGS A trifle unsteady —even 
the brightest dawn looks gray. But in your razor 
is a fresh, even-tempered Gillette Blade. It’s 
the one constant thing about your daily shave. 
You can always count on its smooth, sure com- 
fort, no matter how rufiled your nerves, 


himnv 
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nerves 


can't take the smooth, sure: shave 


out of the Gillette Blade 


ORRY—a sleepless night be- 

hind you and a stiff day ahead 
—have you ever noticed how your skin 
tightens on such mornings—how 
different and more difficult even a 
simple thing like shaving seems to be? 
Relax. Lather well and give the soap 
and water time to soften your beard before 
you start to shave. One thing you can 
always count on: your Gillette Blade— 


every Gillette Blade — will be right up to 
its smooth, even job, no matter how jumpy 


morning. 





To be sure of a smooth, comfortable 
shave under any conditions, slip a 
fresh Gillette Blade in your razor, 


your nerves may be on any particular 


| Gillette makes this promise to every one 


of the 28,000,000 Gillette users in America. 
To keep it we have spent, during the last 
ten years, millions of dollars for blade 
improvements alone — 500 patents, em- 
bodied in machine processes that are 
accurate to one ten-thousandth of an inch 
and timed to one one-thousandth of a sec- 
ond; a factory system that makes four out of 
every nine workers inspectors, and nothing 
else, and pays a bonus for detecting every 
single blade that won’t do a superb job 
of shaving. 

All this, so that every Gillette Blade 
may play its smooth, even-tempered part 
in your daily shave, every morning. 


CILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S.A. 
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clothes-pin 


IS Youthful Majesty, your 
baby, may proclaim in no 
uncertain terms that he is ready 
for his midnight dinner. With 
an electric milk warmer, his 


pleasure is met in a jiffy...and 


at about the cost of a clothes- 
pin for the current used. 
What a convenience is elec- 
tricity! And how easily this 
tireless servant is made avail- 
able to you by your power and 
light company!... At the flick 
of a switch, it browns your toast, 
cleans your rugs, washes and 
irons your clothes and does 


many other household tasks any 
time you call upon it... night 
or day. , 

Surely, here is one servant 
that does a lot for little pay! 
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LETTERS 


Grossly Unfair 


Sirs: 

My subscription to Trme recently can out. 
I do not wish to continue receiving your maga- 
zine, 

Your treatment of the Democratic side of the 
present political campaign is to my mind grossly 
unfair. All Democratic leaders are referred to 
as bosses, and that elevated and altruistic gen- 
tleman, William S. Vare, is respectfully desig- 
nated Senator... . 

Further you seem to have a religious complex. 
The fact that Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady is a 
Roman Catholic has little or nothing to do with 
her qualifications as head of the Girl Scouts of 
the Nation. ... 








Joun M. Fiynn, 2nd. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ed 
“Vee” 


Sirs: 

In Time of July 16, a correspondent from Ohio 
says: “I wonder if Hoover has always held to 
the teachings of his Quaker fathers during all 
these years with the British.” Yes. 

During his enforced residence abroad he was 
first and foremost a stalwart American. He 
was honest, intelligent, fearless. His home life 
was an example. 

It was my privilege to enter his service in 
August 1914, to continue that work in England 
and in France for a number of years; perhaps 
as long an association as any American woman. 

He was exacting, in that he expected and de- 
manded results. If one could produce them he 
never forgot it. 

Is this not the same calibre of man that 
inspired his Quaker fathers to build their monu- 
ments? 

Thousands of my fellow countrywomen at 
home, and in France could not have accom- 
plished our work had it not been for Mr. Hoov- 
er’s advice. It is with great pleasure that I can 
now offer him my thanks. 

IsABEL STEVENS LATHROP 
President of the American Fund for 
French Wounded, 1915-1920 
London 





Coward ? 
Sirs: 

While I am not a subscriber to your magazine, 
which I find very interesting except when it 
becomes flippant with religion, I often buy it 
at newsstands and have been impressed with your 
“inside” information. For this reason perhaps 
you can answer a question that has perplexed 
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You Can Still Save Moncey 
if You Join the Guild NOW! 





TRADER TRADER 
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Membership is FREE! 


ORE than 50,000 menand women 

now enjoy free membership in 
The Literary Guild. They subscribed 
for twelve of the year’s best books in 
advance of publication for a single 
fee, a great deal less than the total 
retail value of the books they receive. 
Now the price is going up! Circum- 
stances beyond the control of the 
Guild executives have made a price 
advance necessary. 

For a limited time only you can 
subscribe at the old rate and assure 
yourself Guild books for a year at the 
same amazingly low price. 





You know how the Guild plan 
works—how Carl Van Doren and the 
Editorial Board choose one book each 
month from publishers’ manuscripts 
before publication—and how that 
book is issued in a special binding and 
special edition for Guild members only 
on the same date that the trade edi- 
tion is distributed to the stores. You 
receive your copy of each book post- 
paid, before your friends have dis- 
covered it and urged you to read it. 
You are an insider in constant touch 
with latest American books. 


Quality Is Not Sacrificed 


The beauty of Guild books has 
continued to amaze members and 
non-members alike. No economy is 
exercised in the production of Guild 
selections. The best paper and bind- 
ing materials are always used, spe- 
cially chosen types and artistically 
designed covers and title pages are 
features of the Guild editions. 
BLACK MAJESTY, one of the most 
popular Guild books issued, was illus- 
trated throughout with three-color, 
full page pictures and other decora- 


tions by Mahlon Blaine. 
Both TRADER HORN and that 


famous old adventurer’s second book, 
HAROLD THE WEBBED, have 
been Guild selections. The much 
discussed BAD GIRL was the Guild 
book for April. These are books you 
want: books you will read whether 
you are a member of the Guild or 
not. Join the Guild at once and 
realize a considerable saving on 
twelve chosen books a year. Get 
full information now before the price 


is advanced. 


Mail the coupon at once for your copy 
of WINGS absolutely FREE. 
The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 


Dept. 54, T.M. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


PETTITTE ETE) 
Tue Literary Guitp or America, Inc. 
Dept. 54, T.M., 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Send me a copy of WINGS and tell me 
how to become a member of The Literary 
Guild before the price goes up. 


Name 


Address 
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vichy 


célestins 


french vichy 


rugged health 
at the age of leisure 


The years after fifty-five should be 
the best of all—if you have health 
to enjoy your leisure ~ ~~ Gout, 
rheumatism and other ailments of 
age are almost invariably alleviated 
by the regular use of Vichy~ ~~ 
Served by clubs, hotels, and res- 


taurants s ss sold by thebetter gro- 
cers and druggists everywhere~~ ~ 


Be discreet. There is only one Vichy Celestins. It is 
the property of the French Republic and on its 
bottle is the tricolor of France. 





FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 
27th Street and Hudson River, New York 
General Distributors for the United States 
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me for some time. Unless my memory has failed 
me, it is ten or fifteen years since the Rev. 
William (“Billy”) Sunday, the famous evangel- 
ist, has been in New York. Now I think this 
would be a fine time for him to come to New 
York, because of the prohibition raids on “night 
clubs” and the presidential campaign. Can it be 
that he is afraid to come to New York, as I have 
heard? I do not like to think that “Billy” 
Sunday would be afraid to meet the devil in his 
stamping-ground, New York, and yet it has been 
so long since he has been here that I would like 
to know the reason he has stayed away. It 
would be a good idea to have him debate with 
Al Smith and if*he said he would, he would, not 
like Dr. John Roach Straton whom I previously 
admired. ... 

I will appreciate your answer to this question. 


Car V. WILLIS 

New York City 

Evangelist Sunday last visited Manhat- 
tan two days after the U. S. declared war 
on Germany (April 6, 1917). At the Tab- 
ernacle, hastily-built auditorium on Broad- 
way at 168th Street, he sermonized on 
patriotism, second coming of Jesus Christ, 
the growth of Christianity, motherhood. 
Let Newsstand-Buyer Willis entrain for 
Ocean Grove, N. J., where Evangelist Sun- 
day was expected the last week of August; 
Jet him quiz Evangelist Sunday on his 
avoidance of Manhattan —Eb. 
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No Longer Serves 
Sirs: 

May I, as public relations counsel to the 
House of Worth, be permitted to congratulate 
you upon the vivid and truthful picture of the 
Haute Couture you presented in your issue of 
August 13. 

At the same time, may I point out an inac- 
curacy which may cause embarrassment to those 
oi your distinguished readers, who, having read 
this article, should expect to see the late Jean 
Philippe Worth when they visit the House of 
Worth on the Rue de la Paix. 

You state in your article that M. Jean Philippe 
Worth still comes to serve the most exalted 
personages. M. Jean Philippe died two years 
ago. 

Jacques Worth and Jean Charles Worth are 
active as well as nominal heads of the House 
of Worth. 

Epwarp L. BeRNAYS 

New York City 

So recently was M. Jean Philippe a fa- 
miliar figure in the House of Worth that 
TIME erred, failed to realize he no longer 
can serve distinguished patrons, however 
exalted they nay be. But tc MM. Jacques 
and Jean Charles, Trme gave due credit 
for active management.—Eb. 
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Gum Chewers 
Sirs: 

I have noticed in recent issues of Trme that 
moving picture followers are referred to as “the 
gum-chew.ng public” and “gum chewers.”’ 

This may be a very witty expression and 
evidently is intended to convey that those who 
patronize picture shows are an uncouth or blatant 
lot. It has been my observation that all classes 
attend the “movies” and that many of these 
theaters provide an entertainment which can 
well be enjoyed by a person of at least the aver- 
age intelligence. It may be that even your 
wise-cracking theatrical writer is not so much 


above the average. 
R. L. Lyons 
Omaha, Neb. 
Never did True say that all cinemad- 


dicts are gum chewers.—Eb. 
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“Pigs!” 


Sirs: 

I just received a letter which purports to 
throw some light on Belgrad’s murder of Stefan 
Radic and his comrades... . / All eyewitnesses 
agree that S. Radic was very quiet that day and 
has not called “pigs!” the Government Depu- 
ae 

The letter goes on to show that the report 
brought by “A. P.”’ was sent out by newsagency 


“Avala” which is supported by Belgrad govern- 
ment. Avala had to send what was ordered. .. . 
They featured Radic as provocateur so that his 
fame and justness of his cause may be demol- 
ished in the eyes of the world. I have every 
reason to believe that the contents of my letter 
are true. 

Why do I write to you? 

I’ve been following Time for the last four 
years and feel certain that Trme enjoys bringing 
true reports. ... 

PETER SPRAJCAN 

McKeesport, Pa. 

Avala reported Stefan Raditch to have 
provoked Government Deputies by shout- 
ing at them: “You are not men! YOU 
ARE SWINE!” That his remark does not 
constitute provocation for murder, among 
Jugoslavs, was indicated by Trme’s com- 
ment that, “ ‘swine’ is almost the favorite 
epithet bandied in Balkan parliaments.” — 
Ep. 








African Tigers 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Aug. 8, on p. 17, under the 
sub-heading “Ooze,” writing of the Congo valley, 
you say “lions, tigers, etc.” Kindly inform me 
if the species of tiger inhabiting .the Congo 
valley is in any way related to the blind-tigers 
which infest all valleys in America? Query: 
Are there any tigers to be found in Africa, 
outside of zoological gardens and menageries? 

WALTER MurpHy 

House of Representatives, 

State of North Carolina, 

Raleigh, N. C. 


Small tigers (not blind) abound in the 


dry uplands of the Belgian Congo, Africa. 
But perhaps Representative Murphy has 
in mind the largest species of tiger, the 
felis tigris, which is indigenous to Asia. 
Subscriber Murphy would be meticulously 
correct if he should state that the felis 
tigris is to be found in Africa only behind 
zoo bars.—Eb. 





* 
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Again, Wanamaker’s 

Sirs: 

In reference to Mr. Townsend’s letter in Trt 
for August 6, I should like to tell the story as 
I have always heard it—which is that when Mr. 
Wanamaker was a young man some old friend 
lent him a certain sum of money to help him 
start in business on condition that no playing 
cards should ever be sold in his store. 

There was no specification as to dice, poker 
chips etc.—possibly the dear old friend did not 
know that one could gamble with anything but 
cards. 





Marion CLOTHIER 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 








Rural Digest 
Sirs: 

Time may like to know that intelligent farm- 
ers read and respect its contents. 

Time (August 13) kindly noticed first pub- 
lication of The Rural Digest. Since and to date 
(August 15) forty-one readers of Time have 
written The Rural Digest either to subscribe or 
to request specimen copies. These are the type 
of readers to whom The Rural Digest is ad- 
dressed and whom it seeks as subscribers. 

Knowing the usual average of replies to any 
sort of publicity, we feel that this is a most 
unusual response and highly indicative of that 
factor in a publication that the advertising men 
call “reader confidence.” 

We thank Time very sincerely for its courtesy 
in reviewing the advent of The Rural Digest, 
and compliment it upon this display of “pulling 
power.” 

Should Time desire it we shall be glad to com- 
pile and report more complete returns from this 
bit of helpful publicity. 

James H. THompson, 
Editor 

The Rural Digest 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Let Editor Thompson report on Oct. 1, 
how many Time readers exhibited interest 
in The Rural Digest.—Eb. 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


“SITTING IN” AN OFFICE CHAIR 
AND “SPERCHING ON”? ONE 


EING secretary to a busy man isn’t the easiest job imaginable. 
Good Health and an even temperament are oe kee 
which can only be maintained under proper working conditions. 


Allover the country appreciated secretaries are being furnished with 
Aluminum Office Chairs... and are having a new experience in 
office comfort. 

They have the feeling of sitting in, not perching on them. 

Aluminum Office Chairs are designed scientifically, to distribute the 
weight of the body instead of concentrating it on the nerve centers. 


They are as restful to the ears as they are comfortable to the body. 


Their frames are welded into one piece. No dried out joints and loosened 
dowels rasp the ears. No splinters tear the stockings, and add to the 


complexities of the day. And they are extremely light in weight... 
easy to move around. 


To work in one is the surest preventive of “4 o’clock fatigue.” 

Aluminum Office Chairs are an economic investment. Their beauty 
and comfort are as permanent as the wonderful metal from which they 
are made, 





They are furnished in straight and swivel types and in various styles 
suitable for every office need. They come in natural wood finishes, 


and in attractive flat enamel colors, with leather upholstery in keep- 
ing with their design and decoration. 


If you would preserve the health and efficiency of your secretary, 
send for the booklet,“ Distinctive Aluminum Furniture for the Office.” 


Aluminum Company of America 
2400 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 
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THE NEW Chrysler 
Sixes —“65” and “75” — 
are so far ahead from 
every point of view that 
Chrysler once more 
out~modes everything 
else that runs. 


For sheer artistry of de-~ 
sign, for luxury of groom~ 
ing, for behavior that 
out ~ Chryslers even 
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AI LAST— The Modern cA ae — 
Car Style for the Modern Age pe 


Chrysler, for downright 
value at their lower 
prices—Chrysler has 
once more wiped out 
every existing standard 
by which motor cars 


have been judged. 


At a single bold stroke, 
it has initiated the 
style that re~styles all 
motor cars. 


New Chrysler “65” 4-door Sedan, $1 145 ae 









New Chrysler “65” Prices— Business 
Coupe, $1040; Roadster (with rumble seat), 
$1065; 2-Door Sedan, $1065; Touring Car, 
$1075; 4-Door Sedan (illustrated), $11 45; 
Coupe (with rumble seat), $1145. 


New Chrysler “75” Prices—Royal Sedan, 
$1535; 2-Passenger Coupe (with rumble seat), 
$1535; Roadster (with rumble seat), $1555: 
Town Sedan, $1655. All prices f. o. b. 
Detroit (wire wheels extra). 


(Shryaler 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
“How’s Business?” 

While the King of Spain played polo at 
San Sebastian; while the King of Brit- 
ain yachted coolly at Cowes; while the 
President of Germany saw to the launching 


| 
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© International 


A KIwanIAn* 


He said: “Shut up your head.” 
(or the like) 


of two great steamships before repairing 
to Bavaria to hunt chamois; while the 
President of France rested at Rambouillet 
prior to exerting himself in honor of the 
visiting U. S. Secretary of State—the 
President of the U. S. continued casting 
flies and reeling in trout in the northwest 
corner of Wisconsin. 

@, President Coolidge anticipated the end 
of his vacation season and began to go 
forth from his secluded island and mingle 
more with the people. He planned a morn- 
ing ride all through the streets and ore 
docks of Duluth, Minnesota. He planned 
a trip on the yacht of H. L. Gary of Kan- 
sas City to the Apostle Islands in Lake 
Superior. He journeyed, taking Mrs. Cool- 
idge and son John Coolidge with him, to 
Wausau, Wisconsin, for a state convention 
of the American Legion, where he clapped 
a red “overseas” cap on his head and made 
a speech praising the war-renouncing Kel- 
logg treaty. 

He received a delegation of Wisconsin 
dairymen and nibbled a sliver of the 147-lb. 
cheese they brought him. He received some 
Duluth steel men, some Superior telephone 
girls. He slipped his hand under the saddle 
of a pony which 14-year-old Boyd Jones 


*The cap is American Legion. 


had ridden to Wisconsin from New Mexico 
to see if the pony was galled, which it was 
not. He asked President Charles C. Young- 
green of the International Advertising 
Association: “How's the advertising 
business?” Mr. Younggreen said appro- 
priations were increasing. “Business must 
be good,” said President Coolidge. 

There were some 500 Kiwanians at a 
Kiwanis convention in Superior. President 
Coolidge is a Kiwanian. He had his picture 
taken with the 500. A Kiwanian from 
Milwaukee desired to have his picture 
taken standing beside Kiwanian Coolidze, 
without the other 499. He had his own 
small camera there and a son to click it. 
Kiwanian Coolidge consented. 

The Milwaukee man posed. The Presi- 
dent posed. The son hunted for them in 
the finder of the camera, maneuvering 
nervously for the proper position. Nervous 
himself, the father explained, directed, 
called orders in a loud and louder voice. 
The President got nervous, too. His sun- 
bleached eyebrows contracted, his freckled 
cheeks grew hard. He turned his head and 
said something to the Milwaukeean, some- 
thing which to bystanders sounded very 
much like: “Shut up your head or get out 
of here!” 

@ Inthe name of the late Calvin Coolidge 


Jr., a Mrs. A. Mildred Odalivitch, of 
Seattle, Washington, last week, begeed 
Mrs. Coolidge to intercede for Mark 


Dowell, her son, who was sentenced to 
hang at San Quentin, Calif., for killing a 
San Francisco policeman. Mrs. Coolidze 
did what she could. She asked President 
Coolidge to act. He in turn asked Attor- 
ney-General Sargent to tell Mrs. Odali- 
vitch what course to take. The Sargent 
advice was to appeal to a justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, to review 
the case. That had already been done un- 
successfully. Mark Dowell was hanged. 
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THE CABINET 
Kellogg Off 
Secretary of State Frank Billings Kel- 
logg sailed last week for France to secure 
the signatures of foreign powers to his 
famed multilateral-treaty-outlawing-war- 
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A Briton 


cool at Cowes. 
(See col. 1) 


as-an-instrument-of-national-policy (see p. 
15). 

Beside the Kellogg program, the many 
treaties of arbitration and conciliation 
effected by President Wilson’s Secretary of 
State, the late William Jennings Bryan, 
appear to have shrunken to documents of 
small importance. Secretary Kellogg has 
renewed the Bryan treaties when they ex- 
pired as a matter cf merest routine. One 
day last week he sat down and affixed his 
signature to a fresh batch—arbitration and 
conciliation treaties with Poland, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Just before Secretary Kellogg departed, 
his Department made the long-expected 
announcement of Joshua Reuben Clark’s 
appointment as Under Secretary of State, 


to succeed Robert Edwin Olds, who re- 
signed two months ago. An international 
lawyer from Utah, 57, Mr. Clark’s 
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specialty has lately been Mexico. He sat 
on the Mixed Claims Commission in 
Mexico City two years ago. Last year he 
was Ambassador Morrow’s chief legal aide. 


oo 


Fugitive Blackmer 


Harry M. Blackmer, the fugitive from 
Denver and from U. S. justice for whom 
President Coolidge last month signed a 
special warrant that he might be seized 
in France and brought home to account 
for concealing from. the Government his 
profits in Oilman Harry Ford Sinclair’s 
Continental Trading Co. five years ago 
(Time, June 4), was still in France last 
week. He was moving in Paris “disguised” 
in slouch hat and horn spectacles. He was, 
said newsgatherers, dodging newsgatherers, 
not Government officials. He did not fear 
extradition, they said, because he could 
not be extradited unless a French court 
said so, and a French court was not likely 
to say so because falsifying an income tax 
blank is not considered perjury in France. 
To perjure one must swear falsely before 
a judge, says French law. 

Exile Blackmer’s distaste for publicity 
was sharpened by an embarrassingly melo- 
dramatic account of his case which was 
published by La Presse (Paris mob jour- 
nal). The details given by La Presse were 
such that they seemed to have come from 
Exile Blackmer himself. La Presse said 
that when Blackmer’s passport was taken 
from him last year on a train between Nice 
and Marseilles, the U. S. consular agent 
who obtained the passport did so by the 
trick of impersonating a French police 
official. La Presse said that the agent 
slipped the passport out the train window 
to a colleague on the platform. La Presse 
said that the colleague on the platform 
was the U. S. Consul at Nice. Also, La 
Presse related an episode where Blackmer 
was supposed to have been invited 
(“lured”) to a yacht for tea, where he 
would have been seized by his “enemies” 
(the U. S. Government) but for the alert- 
ness of his personal sleuth. 


REPUBLICANS 


Votes 
Additions to Hooverism included: 


Carl Schurz Vrooman, of Bloomington, 
Ill. (hometown of the Pantagraph), an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture in both 
Wilson administrations, a farmer’s friend. 
Reason: Tammany. (“It double-crossed 
Wilson, Cox and Davis.”’) 

The Daily Oklahoman of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., largest newspaper in the State. 
Reason: Prohibition. 

Wayne Williams, Denver Democrat, 
onetime Attorney-General of Colorado. 
Reason: Prohibition. 

Mayor Robert Eugene Burt, Dallas, 
Tex., Democrat. Reason: Prohibition. 





Statements 
Comment on Hooverism by outstanding 
figures included the following: 


Frank Orren Lowden of Illinois, farm- 
ers’ friend, recessed Republican, said he 


was “much impressed” by the Hoover ac- 
ceptance speech, called the farm relief 
passages “very heartening,” but issued no 
endorsement of Hooverism. 

Senator George William Norris of Ne- 
braska, refractory Republican, said the 
Hoover acceptance speech “abounds in 
glittering generalities. ... To me it is 
disappointing and unsatisfactory. .. .” 

Senator Thomas David Schall of Minne- 
scta, repining Republican, said: “I cannot 
bring myself to support actively Secre- 
tary Hoover or his policies with regard to 
agriculture. On the other hand I cannot 
support Smith. I am a Republican still, 
although I expect to be very still in this 
campaign.” 

Nicholas Murray Butler, Wet Repub- 
lican president of Columbia University 
and of the Carnegie Endowment Founda- 
tion for International Peace, the G. O. P.’s 
Nominee for the Vice Presidency in 1912, 
sounded off at great length in a letter to 
the New York Times. He said he could 
not put up with Nominee Hoover’s posi- 
tion on Peace and Prohibition. He was, 
he said, confident that ‘Literally, millions 
of earnest Republicans” would agree with 
him: 

1) That the Hoover declarations “we 
must and shall maintain our naval de- 
fense” and “we must not only be just; we 
must be respected,” were swaggering, 
hypocritical, tragic. 

2) That the Hoover opposition to mod- 
ifying Prohibition was based upon a mis- 
taken notion of the meaning of ‘“‘nullifi- 
cation.” 

Dr. Butler cried: “If that be treason, 
make the most of it!” But Dr. Butler did 
not say he would vote for Smith. 

Adam McMullen, resonant Republican, 
Governor of Nebraska, said he was still 
dissatisfied with the Hoover farm-relief 
views. 

William Gibbs McAdoo, Dry Democrat, 
said he would make “an important an- 
neuncement” after Nominee Smith’s ac- 
ceptance speech. 

—— + 


“ 


Slogan 

The G. O. P.’s sloganeers eyed with 
interest the following quotation, reported 
or invented by Pundit Mark Sullivan of 
the New York Herald Tribune to describe 
the relation between Prosperity and Pro- 
hibition in the feelings of the midwest: 
“*) don’t like Prohibition, but I’m going 
to vote for Hoover because I’d rather eat 
than drink.’ ” 

— 


Into Action 


Rested and notified, Nominee Hoover 
once more became the busy Beaver Man. 
He concluded his conferences with mana- 
gers at Palo Alto and set out, via the 
Southwest, to explain further to the Mid- 
west what he means to do about “the most 
important obligation of the next Adminis- 
tration”—farm relief. 

Quotas. The managerial conferences 
ended with the impression that the Beaver 
Man is, more than ever, his own manager- 
in-chief. The Hooverlike scheme of vote 
quotas for each State to “shoot at” super- 
seded Dr. Hubert Work’s idea of special- 


ized drives among women or in the South. 
Returning to Colorado, his own home 
State, Chairman Work proceeded to lec- 
ture the local G. O. P. Unless it ceased 
its internal quarreling he predicted “a 
greatly reduced majority, if any.” He 
said: “You in Colorado have become care- 
less of your party.” 

Ballot. Of all the things a Nominee 
must do, one is to cast his own vote. He 
votes for himself, of course, but it is not 
the vote that is important. It is the princi- 
ple of the thing, the example to others, 
the patriotic performance of one’s civic 
duty. Unfortunately, it was discovered 
last week, the California law will prevent 
Nominee Hoover from casting his vote by 
mail. He had planned to be in the crucial 
East on the eve of the election. Plans 
were changed. 

Boulder Dam. At Los Angeles, Nom- 
inee Hoover had to speak out on a subject 
of prime importance in the Southwest. 
Led by Senator Hiram Johnson, southern 
Californians, especially in booming Los 
Angeles, have long sought to multiply their 
resources of water and waterpower by urg- 
ing the Government to build and operate 
a $200,000,000 dam on the Colorado River. 
Six other States are affected by the 
scheme. The proposed site is at Boulder 
Canyon, between Arizona and Nevada. 
Interstate disputes have raged, arising 
from cultural, economic and political dif- 
ferences, and differences in engineering 
opinion. Finally, the issue between Gov- 
ernment operation and privateering has 
entered. 

So vast is the project, so complex the 
factors, that Nominee Hoover might well 
have wished to avoid stump discussion of 
Boulder Dam. But Senator Johnson, his 
alleged ally, without whose friendship 
California might not be Hooverized, last 
fortnight cried out that “no man on earth 
is so sacrosanct but that his position on 
the Power Trust and Boulder Dam should 
be made plain” (Trme, Aug. 13). And so, 
after his multitudinous reception in Los 
Angeles last week, Nominee Hoover 
mounted the city hall steps and said: 

“. . . There is but one limitation [to 
the growth of Los Angeles] which looms, 

. and that is adequate water supply. 
That can and must be assured from the 
Colorado River. . . . We want the great- 
est reservoir and the highest dam at 
Boulder Canyon that the engineers will 
recommend and I am hopeful that the 
project will receive favorable action from 
the present Congress.” 

He went on to say what a rich national 
asset the Colorado River is and how much 
bigger and better Los Angeles would be 
when its waters were thoroughly exploited. 
He implied that such exploitation should 
be under Government auspices, but by no 
syllable did he express hostility towards 
private operation, or commit himself be- 
yond the findings of “the engineers.”’* 





*There have been a half-dozen separate engi- 
neering reports, pro and con, on Boulder Dam. 
Nominee Hoover apparently referred to the com- 
mission of five engineers, appointed last spring 
at the Senate’s behest by the Secretary of the 
Interior, to restudy the project and report once 
more this Autumn. This commission began its 
work last week, at Denver. 
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He was careful to add that the “highest 
dam” and “greatest reservoir” must have 
the full approval of the six other Colorado 
River States. 

Trains. At Los Angeles, the Hoover 
party changed private cars, to distribute 
equally between rival railroads (Southern 
Pacific, Santa Fé) the honor of transport- 
ing a Nominee. 

Buses. Out of Washington, D. C., rolled 
two spanking motor buses, red, white and 
blue, laden with loudspeakers and litera- 
ture. One had the same destination as 
the eastbound Hoover Special—West 
Branch, Iowa, the Hoover birthplace. The 
other rolled for Providence, R. I., to cam- 
paign with Curtis. This new ballyhoo was 
called “garage-storming.” 

Film. In Manhattan, Hooverizers 
viewed a first showing of The Master of 
Emergencies, pieced together by the Nom- 
inee’s friend, Author Will Irwin, from 
some ten miles of miscellaneous cinema 
films showing Hoover activities since 1914. 

Se 
In Topeka 

Flags and bunting flew in Topeka, Kan. 
An enormous portrait of the inmate was 
hung outside a bedroom window of a 
modest frame house in a leafy residential 
street. Citizens made holiday. Indians 
made whoopee. Senator Simeon D. Fess 
of Ohio made a speech—and Senator 
Charles Curtis of Kansas became formally 
aware that he was Number Two Man of 
the G. O. P. 

Said Senator Fess: . Party respon- 
sibility . . . welfare of the country. .. . 
Prosperity . . . tax reduction . . . sym- 
pathy for the agriculturalist . enforce- 
ment of law . . . I congratulate you... 
assured success . . . ability, integrity and 
devotion to public welfare. - 

Said Nominee Curtis: . . I accept 
the nomination. . . . It is not in the na- 
ture of man to refuse . . . humbleness 

. neighbors and _ friends . . . loyal 
. .. prosperity . . . prosperity. 4 

Senator Curtis then made 14 solemn 
promises, of which the following phrase 
was typical: “To enforce the laws without 
fear or favor.” He discussed Farm Relief 
for twelve paragraphs, suggesting that a 
small, non-partisan, joint committee of 
Congress be appointed to work out a plan. 
To Law Enforcement he gave five very 
Dry paragraphs: ‘The Constitution of the 
United States is the Keystone of our na- 
tional strength, our pride in the hour of 
prosperity, our consolation and rallying 
point under every pressure of adversity 

. etc., etc.” “I believe in meeting an 
issue squarely,” he said. Next came 
Women, then a review of Coolidge Econ- 
omy, then a plea for Debt Reduction now. 

“The policies of Calvin Coolidge are 
those of our party. ... They are Mr. 
Hoover’s, and they are mine. They are 
those of Washington, Lincoln and Roose- 
velt. ... We can well be proud... 
united and impenetrable front . . . loya’ 
and united . . . assured of a deserved and 
decisive majority vote of the people.” 

Pleased, Nominee Hoover invited Nom- 
inee Curtis to attend meetings of his cabi- 
net. Pleased, Nominee Curtis accepted. 


“cc 
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DEMOCRATS 


Votes 


Additions to the Smith movement in- 
cluded: 
Colonel Edward Mandell House, Texas 
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BROTHER BRYAN 


. swallowed the anchor. 


Democrat, Altar Ego of the late Woodrow 
Wilson. Reason: “Governor Smith knows 
more about government than any other 
man in America.” 

Neval H. Thomas, president of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. Reason: “Segregation 
in Washington.” 

Mrs. Caspar Whitney, first vice-chair- 
man (resigned) of the National League 
of Women Voters. Reason: “With him 
[Smith] the human being comes first.” 

Moses Edwin Clapp, Minnesota Repub- 
lican, onetime (1901-17) U. S. Senator. 
Reason: Farm relief. 

August Adolph Busch, St. Louis Brewer, 
Reason: Prohibition (see p. 12). 

Charles Wayland Bryan, Nebraska 
Democrat in 1924, the Democracy’s candi- 
dete for Vice President. Reason: “eco- 
nomic” (see below). 


o—_- 


“Unbefuddled” 

Since Alfred Emanuel Smith became the 
Democracy’s sheet anchor, many a Dry 
Democrat has “swallowed the anchor” 
with many a different kind of grin and 
grimace. Charles Wayland Bryan, brother 
and manager of the late William Jennings 
(“grape juice”) Bryan whose opposition to 
a Smith nomination in 1924 was second 
only to the McAdoo bitterness, is a can- 
didate for the Democratic nomination for 
Governor of Nebraska this year. His 
method of anchor-swallowing last week, 
was to announce that he would support 
the Democratic ticket from the president 
down, for the following ~eason: “The Pro- 
hibition issue which I have objected to 
having injected into national campaigns 
was brought to the fore by the Republican 





party, in order to befuddle the public and 
lead them away from the real issue of the 
campaign, an economic issue . . . specifi- 
cally, farm relief.” 


Mud Pie 


For Nominee Smith, last week, famed 
chefs prepared a mud pie. 

One chef was the Rev. John Roach 
Straton, blatant Manhattan pulpiteer, who 
characterized Governor Smith, last fort- 
night, as “the deadliest foe in America to- 
day of the forces of moral progress and 
true political wisdom.” Challenged to 
debate the charge in his own Calvary Bap- 
tist Church (Time, Aug. 20), Pulpiteer 
Straton weasled, tried to shift the scene 
to local amphitheatres. But Nominee 
Smith declined to make a public show. He 
wrote: “The answer to my request to ap- 
pear in your church before your parish- 
ioners...is yes or no.” Pulpiteer 
Straton answered: “Emphatically and un- 
changeably yes.” But he meant “no,” he 
would not debate in his church. And the 
incident was closed with a few parting, 
typically Stratonian epithets: “Bluffer .. . 
Tammany trickster . . . coward. .. .” 

Another chef was the wayfaring Editor 
William Allen White of the Emporia 
(Kan.) Gazette. Far at sea, Editor White 
heard that his “withdrawal” of charges 
against Nominee Smith had been inter- 
preted as a “retraction.” No retractor, 
Editor White cabled his fellow Kansan, 
Henry Justin Allen, national publicity 
chief for Hooverism: “On the prostitution 
issue I proved my case, got a conviction 
and suspended the sentence. I only did 
this because I felt that a debate on the 
subject of harlotry was not worthy of a 
presidential campaign.” 

To publicitiman Allen, the nonretract- 
ing cable about Harlotry did not seem 
worthy of careful guardianship. The cable 
was broadcast throughout the land. It was 


Publicitiman Allen’s turn to weasle: “I 
showed it to a newspaperman . in my 
personal capacity. ...In some unex- 


plained way it went to our publicity de- 
partment.” 

Tired of concocting, weasling, Nominee 
Smith suddenly turned on the famed chefs, 


‘told them to eat their own mud pie. He 


issued a lengthy statement. He explained 
his every vote as a New York Assembly- 
man on bills connected with prostitution, 
gambling, the saloon. He said: 

Mud Pie: “1 denounce as unfair, un- 
manly and un-American this slanderous 
attack upon me and my record. I am glad 
to have this matter taken out of the whis- 
pering stage and put into the open.” 

Prostitution: “Mr. William Allen White 
sailed for Europe with a happy and con- 
tented mind, I hope, and I would not dis- 
turb it by attempting to describe to him 
the heavy weight that he laid upon my 
family when he accused me of being a 
friend of prostitution. . . . My record as 
an opponent of immorality is fixed and 
secure. Publicly and by many letters in 
my possession, the late Rev. Canon John 
P. Peters, when chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen, the leading anti-vice 
society of New York, repeatedly thanked 
me for my co-operation with that organ- 
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ization. No one in all the 25 years of my 
public life has ever dared to make the 
vile suggestions which emanated from 
Mr. White, with the approval of Henry J. 
Allen, publicity director of the Republican 
National Committee. 

Saloon: “My critics seem to take the 
position that every amendment to the 
former New York excise law which ap- 
parently made it stricter was a good bill. 
If they had studied the question they 
would have come to the same conclusion 
which the Committee of Fourteen ex- 
pressed: ‘Very frequently the most obvious 
correction is found to conflict with the 
purposes of those interested in the law in 
another way.’” 

Nominee Smith cited chapter and verse 
of his votes on liquor bills, washed his 
hands of the mud pie: “TI shall refuse to be 
drawn into any further discussion of these 
matters.” 


3: 


“Upon the Steps . . .” 


To Albany, in the last week before Noti- 
fication, went the Democracy’s champion 
Drys—Glass from Virginia, Daniels from 
North Carolina, George from Georgia, 
Walsh from Montana. Would they, could 
they, induce the Nominee not to insist 
again, in his acceptance speech, upon 
modification of Prohibition? 

When Nominee Smith released his 
speech, it was to the Prohibition section 
that citizens paid prime attention. This 
was it: 

Prohibition: “The President of the 
United States has two constitutional duties 
with respect to prohibition. The first is 
embodied in his oath of office. If, with one 
hand on the Bible and the other hand reach- 
ing up to Heaven, I promise the people 
of this country that ‘I will faithfully ex- 
ecute the office of President of the United 
States and to the best of my ability pre- 
serve, protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, you may be 
sure that I shall live up to that oath to the 
last degree. ... 

“The President does not make the laws. 
He does his best to execute them whether 
he likes them or not. The corruption in 
enforcement activities which caused a 
former Republican Prohibition Adminis- 
trator to state that three-fourths of the 
dry agents were political ward heelers 
named by politicians without regard to 
Civil Service laws and that prohibition is 
the ‘new political pork barrel,’ I will ruth- 
lessly stamp out. Such conditions can 
not and will not exist under any adminis- 
tration presided over by me. 

“The second constitutional duty im- 
posed upon the President is ‘to recom- 
mend to the Congress such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient.’ 
Opinion upon prohibition cuts squarely 
across the two great political parties. There 
are thousands of so-called ‘wets and drys’ 
in each. The platform of my party is 
silent upon any question of change in the 
law. I personally believe that there should 
be change and I shall advise the Congress 
in accordance with my constitutional duty 
of whatever changes I deem ‘necessary 
or expedient.’ It will then be for the people 








and the representatives in the national and 
State legislatures to determine whether 
these changes shall be made. 

“IT believe in temperance. ... The 
mothers and fathers of young men and 
women throughout this land know the 
anxiety and worry which has been brought 
to them by their children’s use of liquor 
in a way which was unknown before pro- 
hibition. I believe in reverence for law. 
Today disregard of the prohibition laws is 
insidiously sapping respect for all law. I 
raise, therefore, what I profoundly believe 
to be a great moral issue involving the 
righteousness of our national conduct and 
the protection of our children’s morals. 


“Some immediate relief would come 
from an amendment to the Volstead Law 
giving a scientific definition of the alco- 
holic content of an intoxicating beverage. 

. Each State would then be allowed to 
fix its own standard of alcoholic content, 
subject always to the proviso that that 
standard could not exceed the maximum 
fixed by the Congress. 

“T believe, moreover, that there should 
be submitted to the people the question 
of some change in the provisions of the 
18th Amendment. ... I personally be- 
lieve in an amendment in the 18th Amend- 
ment which would give to each individual 
State itself only after approval by a ref- 
erendum popular vote of its people the 
right wholly within its borders to import, 
manufacture or cause to be manufactured 
and sell alcoholic beverages, the sale to 
be made only by the State itself and not 
for consumption in any public place. We 
may well learn from the experience of 
other nations. Cur Canadian neighbors 
have gone far in this manner... . 

“There is no question here of the return 
of the saloon. When I stated that the 
saloon ‘is and ought to be a defunct insti- 
tution in this country,’ I meant it. I mean 
it today. I will never advocate nor ap- 
prove any law which directly or indirectly 
permits the return of the saloon. 

“.. I believe it is a solution which 
would today be offered by Jefferson, or 
Jackson or Cleveland or Wilson, if those 
great leaders were with us ” 


A fortnight prior, Nominee Hoover had 
repeated that he thought Prohibition 
“noble in motive”; had said: 1) that it 
had “grave abuses”; 2) that the abuses 
should be investigated, corrected; 3) that 
the 18th Amendment would have to be 
changed before the Volstead Act could be 
changed. 


The Smith speech, though not com- 
posed as a specific reply to the Hoover 
speech, offered other contrasts. 

Radio: Nominee Smith’s opening 
phrase, “Upon the steps of this Capitol—,” 
was his only remark that could be con- 
strued as being meant for persons not 
present. The Hoover speech had contained 
two preliminary paragraphs for the benefit 
of “those invisible millions,” the radio 
audience. 

Women: Nominee Smith promised 
women participation in the Government, 
when capable. He praised them by saying 


that he believed them men’s equals. 
(Nominee Hoover had promised women 
“happiness,” had said they had a higher 
sense of service than men.) 

Public Utilities: Nominee Smith 
plumped out about the Federal Trade 
Commission’s finding in its investigation 
of the political activities of interstate 
public utility companies. “No more dis- 
honest or unpatriotic propaganda has ever 
been seen in this country,” he said. 
“Private corporations to gain control of 
public resources have procured the writ- 
ing of textbooks for the public schools; 
have subsidized lecturers pretending to 
give to the country their own honest and 
unbiased advice; have employed as their 
agents former public officials and have 
endeavored to mislead public opinion by 
the retention of the services of leaders of 
the community in various parts of the 
country. Highly paid lobbyists penetrated 
into every state and into the legislative 
halls of the nation. itself.” (Nominee 
Hoover had not touched public utilities.) 

Water Resources: Nominee Smith was 
specific about three things: 

1) Boulder Dam. “I am of the opinion 
that the best results would flow from the 
setting up of a Colorado River Authority, 
representative equally of the States con- 
cerned. The development should be by 
the States through the agency of this 
authority by treaty ratified by Congress.” 

2) He plumped for Government opera- 
tion of Muscle Shoals. 

3) He said he had favored the All- 
American (Mohawk Valley) route for a 
Lakes-to-Atlantic shipway, but would 
agree to the St. Lawrence River route 
(which Hoover is said to prefer) if Con- 
gress so chose. 

(Nominee Hoover had pictured, with- 
out any specific details, a “larger visioned 
development” of water power and water- 
ways, to cost the U. S. a billion dollars.) 

Farm Relief: Nominee Smith stuck to 
his already-announced plan—the principle 
of McNary-Haugenism, i.e., “distribution 
of the cost of dealing with crop surpluses 
over the marketed unit of the crop whose 
producers are benefited by such assist- 
ance.” He again said: “Only the me- 
chanics remain to be devised.” He again 
promised, if elected, to call in farm experts 
and have “the mechanics” devised in time 
for his first message to Congress. (Nominee 
Hoover had mentioned three methods of 
farm relief—tariff, waterways, Federal 
Loan fund.) 

Foreign Policy: Nominee Smith ac- 
cused the Coolidge Administration of dis- 
respectful meddling and Imperialism in 
Latin America. He espoused the Monroe 
Doctrine. He eschewed “entangling alli- 
ances.” He blamed the Republicans for 
“nothing effective” in the way of inter- 
national disarmament since the naval ton- 
wage agreements of 1921. (Nominee 
Hoover had mentioned foreign policy only 
in connection with its “one primary ob- 
ject,” peace.) 

There was almost no eloquence and a 
complete omission of “spell-binding” in 
the Smith speech. Its most striking parts 
were three direct attacks. 
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Prosperity: “The Republican party 
builds its case upon a myth. We are told 
that only under the benevolent adminis- 
tration of that party can the country enjoy 
prosperity. When four million men, desir- 
ous to work and support their families, 
are unable to secure employment there is 
very little in the picture of prosperity to 
attract them and the millions dependent 
upon them. 

“In the year 1926, the latest figures 
available show that 1/20th of 1% of the 
430,000 corporations in this country 
earned 40% of their profits; 40% of the 
corporations actually lost money; one- 
fourth of 1% of these corporations earned 
two-thirds of the profits of all of them. 
Specific industries are wholly prostrate 
and there is widespread business difficulty 
and discontent among the individual busi- 
nessmen of the country.” 

Economy (after flaying the Repub- 
licans for their failure to reorganize the 
Governmental machinery as in 1921 they 
promised): “The administration spokes- 
man answers only: ‘We have given an 
economical administration, and that has 
been repeated so often that some people 
begin to believe it without the slightest 
proof. I assert that there is no proof. 

“The appropriation bills signed by the 
President of the United States for the last 
year are just one-half a billion dollars 
more than they were for the first year of 
his administration. The appropriations 
for the Executive Department itself (the 
President and Vice President) have in- 
creased more than 10% under President 
Coolidge. 

“The figures for expenditure as dis- 
tinguished from appropriations tell the 
same story. Aside from interest on the 
public debt which has been reduced by 
retirement of bonds or by refinancing at 
lower interest rate, the actual expenditures 
for governmental activities during the 
fiscal year ending 1928 were just $346,- 
000,000 more than in President Coolidge’s 
first year. 

“Tf the defenders of the administration 
answer that taxes have been reduced, they 
find themselves in a similar dilemma. The 
total taxes collected are $24,000,000 more 
than in the first year of the Coolidge ad- 
ministration. While tax rates have been 
reduced and some Wartime taxes aban- 
doned, the government actually took from 
the people in income taxes $383,000,000 
more during the last fiscal year than during 
the first year of the Coolidge administra- 
tion. And even these reductions in tax 
rates have been brought about primarily 
because the administration has committed 
the government to appropriations author- 
ized but not made, amounting approxi- 
mately to one billion dollars, which is an 
obligation that is being passed on to suc- 
ceeding administrations. I wish to focus 
the public attention on these fundamental 
facts and figures when it is fed with pic- 
turesque trifles about petty economies, 
such as eliminating stripes from mail bags 
and extinguishing electric lights in the of- 
fices at night 

“With this has gone a governmental 





ADMAN BARTON 


We got influenza and the income tax. 
(See col. 3) 


policy of refusal to make necessary ex- 
penditures for purposes which would have 
effected a real economy. The Postmaster- 
General states that there was a large an- 
nual waste in the handling of mail, result- 
ing from lack of modern facilities and 
equipment. Scarcely a large city in the 
country had adequate quarters for the 
transaction of Federal business. The gov- 
ernment pays rent in the city of Washing- 
ton alone of more than one million dollars 
annually. It is estimated that the govern- 
ment is paying rentals of twenty million 
dollars in the nation. True economy would 
be effected by the erection of Federal 
buildings, especially in the numerous in- 
stances where sites acquired many years 
ago have been left vacant because the ad- 
ministration did not desire to have these 
expenditures appear in the budget. It is 
not economy to refuse to spend money 
and to have our soldiers living in barracks 
which the Chief of Staff of the Army re- 
cently stated were indecent and below the 
standard for the meanest type of housing 
permitted anywhere. And the wise, prop- 
erly timed construction of needed public 
improvements would substantially tend to 
lessen the evils of unemployment. 

“If the people commission me to do it, 
I shall with the aid of the Congress effect 
a real reorganization and consolidation of 
governmental activities upon a_ business 
basis and institute the real economy which 
comes from prudent expenditure... .” 

Party Honesty: . . The Repub- 
lican party today stands responsible for the 
widespread dishonesty that has honey- 
combed its administration. 

“During the last presidential campaign 
the Republican managers were partially 
successful in leading the American people 
to believe that these sins should be 
charged against the individual rather 
than against the party. The question of 
personal guilt has now been thoroughly 
disposed of and in its place, challenging 





the wisdom and good judgment of the 
American people, is the unquestioned evi- 
dence of party guilt.” 


Peroration, Pledge: “While this is a 
government of laws and not of men, laws 
do not execute themselves. We must have 
people of character and outstanding ability 
to serve the nation. To me one of the 
greatest elements of satisfaction in my 
nomination is the fact that I owe it to no 
one man or set of men. I can with com- 
plete honesty make the statement that 
my nomination was brought about by no 
promise given or implied by me or any 
one in my behalf. I will not be influenced 
in appointments by the question of a per- 
son’s wet or dry attitude, by whether he is 
rich or poor, whether he comes from the 
north, south, east or west, or by what 
church he attends in the worship of God. 
The sole standard of my appointments 
will be the same as they have been in my 
Governorship—integrity of the man or 
woman and his or her ability to give me 
the greatest possible aid in devoted serv- 
ice to the people. 

“In this spirit I enter upon the cam- 
paign. .. . I shall endeavor to conduct 
this campaign on the high plane that be- 
fits the intelligence of our citizens. 

“Victory, simply for the sake of achiev- 
ing it, is empty. I am entirely satisfied of 
our success in November because I am 
sure we are right and therefore sure that 
our victory means progress for our 
nation. .....” 


PROHIBITION 


Mr. Barton 

“T was against the Eighteenth Amend- 

ment and the Volstead Act. I was also 
against the Mann Act. Not because I 
want to get drunk or pay the carfare of a 
lady from one State to another, but be- 
cause our government was founded on the 
principle that the central authority should 
not act except where the States cannot. I 
think it was a very unwise departure for 
the national government to attempt to 
regulate personal conduct. 
- “As long as we've got prohibition, I'd 
like to give it long enough to work itself 
out. If we keep it 100 years and the 
other nations stay wet, we'll either own 
them or they will be working for us. 

“Every day some one of my friends 
announces that he has gone on the wagon. 
There will always be a certain percentage 
of drinkers, but their kidneys will carry 
them off. 

“Anyway, I’m against any revision of the 
thing via emotion. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was swept in by emotion. Governor 
Smith wants to get a change by emotion, 
inspired by his magnetic personality and 
popular appeal. I’d much rather trust 
the question to a mind like Hoover’s, that 
will get the facts.” 

This and much more Adman 
Barton (The “Nobody Knows” 
said in an interview printed last week by 
the New York Telegram. Theoretically, 
he was answering a similar interview with 
Publisher H. L. Mencken, whom he good- 
naturedly called “an actor... bad in- 
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fluence on young people... a grand 
court jester ...a sad voice singing 
‘Sweet Adeline’ in the speakeasies.”’ Pun- 
gent paragraphs from Mr. Barton’s inter- 
view follow: 

“Tm a Protestant, but I think the 
Methodists ought to move out of Wash- 
ington and the Catholics ought to keep 
out. 

“Both Herbert Hoover and Governor 
Smith have fine wives. 

“The biggest question of the next four 
years is not agriculture or Prohibition, 
but foreign affairs. 

“The man who was most right about the 
last War was Eugene Debs. He said that 
all we got out of it was influenza and the 
income tax.” 

Paradoxical for an advertising agent 
whose. business it is to make all things 
interesting was Mr. Barton’s approving 
quotation from Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
“History will continually grow less inter- 
esting.” 


e 


Mrs. MacDougall 


“Think of a government spending nearly 
$20,000,000 to debauch its youth!” cried 
Mrs. Alice Foote MacDougall, famed 
operatrix of tea and coffee shops in Man- 
hattan, in a Plain Talk article. 

“Tt is a grim situation! Perhaps Pro- 
hibition is a success, but it is hard to think 
it is when women come drunk to my little 
coffee house in the Grand Central [Sta- 
tion] to steady up on a strong cup of tea 
before going home.” 














M. Maurois 


André Maurois, able French author 
(Ariel, Disraeli), is adept at picking repre- 
sentative material—albeit trite—in order 
to write a book, to father an essay. Deftly, 
for the New York Jimes, he took the 
main points for and against Prohibition, 
dangled them before the reader’s eye, then 
put them away, told what dangling Prohi- 
bition arguments have taught him. Says 
M. Maurois: 

“T believe, everything considered, th=t 
I should retain the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment (because I cou'!d not do otherwise ) 
and that I should resolve to apply it. I 
should continue the suppression of the 
saloon and of all public sale of alcohol. I 
have never seen the American saloon, but 
judging from what I have heard of it, it 
was a dangerous institution. On the other 
hand, I should try to induce Congress to 
amend the Volstead act so as to permit the 
private consumption of wine and beer in 
the states which desire it. But I should 
place a heavy iax upon these beverages 
which would bring in revenue for the 
Treasury and at the same time prevent 
drinking from becoming excessive. . . .” 


a 


Mr. Busch 

THE GERMAN BREWER IS A HUN, 
PUT HIM OUT OF BUSINESS BY 
VOTING FOR PROHIBITION. 

So placarded the Anti-Saloon League 


during the War. A result, according to 
President August Adolph Busch of An- 


heuser-Busch, Inc. (St. Louis), was to 

close up $300,000,000 worth of British- 

owned brewing properties in the U. S. 
This and other grievances were recalled 





BuscH 


Aucust ADOLPH 


So goes Missouri. 


last week by Brewer Busch when he beheld 
a current announcement from Anti-Saloon 
headquarters that the brewers of the U. S. 
were going to hold a “secret meeting” in 
behalf of Nominee Smith next month. 
Brewer Busch, posted on the plans of his 
industry, called the announcement “an 
adroit attempt to confuse the voters in the 
coming Presidential election.” 

Polite, Brewer Busch seldom foams over 
in public against the law which outlawed 
his ancestral business. But last week he 
said: “After eight years of miserable Pro- 
hibition failure, with its paralyzing cor- 
ruption, its demoralization of youth, its 
rum-running, moonshining, bootlegging 
ond consequent terrifying crime and other 
deep-seated evils—for all of which the 
An‘ti-Saloon League is directly responsible 
—Mr. Cherrington |‘‘Educational Direc- 
tor” of the League] seems to be in mortal 
fear lest what was once the brewing in- 
dustry should exercise good citizenship by 
helping to clear up the nauseating mess 
into which the Anti-Saloon League had 
dragged the country. 

“| . The Anti-Saloon League has col- 
lected more than $70,00c,000 to make 
bootlegging and moonshining one of the 
big, safe, profitable institutions. . . . The 
fanatical fervor of the Anti-Saloon League 
for the bone-dry law that has popularized 
drinking and upset our nation-old standard 
of respect for law, is due to the financial 
rewards they pay themselves out of the 
money they get for falsely representing 
that Prohibition is an unqualified suc- 
cess.” 


Accompanying the Busch outburst was 
a Busch declaration of support for Nom- 
inee Smith. Democrats rejoiced. ‘As go 


the Germans,’ wrote Correspondent 
Charles Michelson to the New York 
World, “so goes St. Louis and as goes St. 
Louis, so goes the State.” Example: When 
Harry Bartow Howes, Missouri’s present 
junior U. S. Senator, was running for of- 
fice in 1926, an opponent belittled his act, 
at the beginning of the War, of escorting 
the late Mrs. Lily Busch out of Germany. 
The German vote arose, swept Howes to 
office. 


ar Sas 
Mr. Ford 


Surrounding himself with newspaper- 
men at his Wayside Inn in Sudbury, Mass., 
Henry Ford talked publicly for an hour 
last week. He mentioned Prohibition, as 
follows: 

“The worst thing that could happen to 
this country would be a step backward in 
our fight against liquor. ... Such a 
change [repeal of the 18th Amendment } 
would be a calamity, but there’s no possi- 
bility of it. As for present enforcement 
conditions, we manage to get along well 
enough at Detroit, although we are next 
door to Canada. Personally I'd turn out 
the army and navy to stop bootlegging. 

“But if the law were changed, we'd have 
to shut down our plants. Everything in 
the United States is keyed up to a new 
pace which started with Prohibition. The 
speed at which we run our motor cars, 
operate our intricate machinery, and gen- 
erally live would be impossible with liquor. 
No, there is no chance even of modifica- 
tion.” 

Citizens wondered what, if any, relation 
or comparison there might be between Mr. 
Ford’s reasoning processes and the proc- 
esses of John Jacob Raskob, retired finance 
chairman of General Motors, the big- 
gest Ford competitor. Long before his 
new political activities caused him to with- 
draw from General Motors, Mr. Raskob 
was, as everyone knows, active in the As- 
sociation Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. 

The “real father” of General Motors, 
President William Crapo Durant, of the 
Durant Motor Co., made a gangplank 
speech about national affairs before sail- 
ing for Europe last week. About Prohibi- 
tion, he said: 

“For the widespread disobedience to the 
liquor law as embodied in the Constitu- 
tion, the business leaders of the country 
are very largely responsible. Had our 
business leaders frowned upon instead of 
encouraging bootlegging, had they raised 
their voices in protest of public and pri- 
vate violations, had they used their money 
and their influence to obtain a fair trial 
for one of the best measures ever adopted 
by this or any other country—in other 
words, if they had supported the Consti- 
tution of the United States—our public 
officials (including our judges), our chil- 
dren, our servants, our employes and the 
thinking public generally would without 
question have caught the spirit of law 
observance... . 

“Business leaders, who have the largest 
stake in law observance, set the example 
of law defiance.” 
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POLITICAL NOTES 
Taft Trounced 


Strange to see in the Ohio primary (see 
below) was the second defeat in a year 
for Charles P. Taft II, stalwart, cheerful, 





Son TAFT 
. . got Schwabbed. 


encyclopedic son of the Chief Justice of 
the U. S. As the youthful (31-year-old) 
Prosecutor of Hamilton County (Cincin- 
nati) he was beaten in December in his 
attempt to convict George Remus, one- 
time ‘legger and convict, “insane” wife- 
murderer. As an energetic idealist, Son 
Taft worked with a Citizens’ Republican 
Committee to reform the G. O. P. in Cin- 
cinnati. He preached liberalism, integrity. 
But it did not go down. He was beaten 
for his own office, last week, by Nelson 
Schwab, a son of the late Dr. Louis 
Schwab, Cincinnati Mayor in the gang- 
ridden days of the late Boss Rud K. 
Hynicka. All but one of the Taft ticket- 
mates were beaten, too. People said it 
was because the Citizens’ Republican 
Committee “slung mud,” ie., preached 
reform so militantly that its foes became 
good-fellow martyrs. 

Said Son Taft: “I am sorrier than I can 
say that the people of this community 
have rejected the ideals and aims for 
which it [the Citizens’ Republican Com- 
mittee] stood.” 





Primaries 
Arkansas. In the home state of Nom- 
inee Robinson, the Democratic primary 1s 
all that matters. Held last week, it re- 
sulted in renomination for Governor Har- 
vey Parnell. For Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture the Arkansas voters chose Earl Page, 
a man with no legs; for State Auditor, J. 
Oscar Humphrey, a man with no arms. 
Ohio. With a Democratic Governor, a 
Democratic Senator, several Democratic 
Representatives and several Wet cities, 
the home state of seven Republican Presi- 
dents and the birth state of the Anti- 


Saloon League is inscrutable political 
ground this year. The Anti-Saloon League 


apparently demonstrated continued vital-. 


ity in last week’s primary. Both the candi- 
dates whom it endorsed for Governor were 
winners—Myers Y. Cooper of Cincinnati 
(Republican) and U. S. Representative 
Martin L. Davey* of Kent (Democrat). 
Both the League’s candidates for the seat 
of its dead champion, Senator Willis, came 
out ahead—U. S. Representative Theodore 
Elijah Burton of Cleveland (Republican) 
and U. S. Senator Cyrus Locher of Cleve- 
land (Democrat). But the Wet-Dry issue 
was confused. The victorious Messrs. 
Davey and Burton are famed vote-getters 
in their own right. And the G. O. P. vote 
was no index to Hooverism since it con- 
tained a town-v.-country aftermath of the 
Hoover-Willis fight for Ohio’s delegates to 
the Presidential convention. Moreover, 
Dry Democrat Locher’s victory over Wet 
Democrat Graham P. Hunt of Cincinnati 
seemed reversed when errors were discov- 
ered in the vote-counting. It looked as if 
Mr. Hunt had really finished 96 votes 
ahead of Mr. Locher. A complete official 
recheck by Ohio’s 88 county election 
boards was necessary, a full week’s job. 
With November in mind, Republicans 
took theirgreatest comfort from the follow- 
ing Ohio totals, irrespective of alcoholic 
content—Republican votes cast, some 
625,000; Democratic, some 225,000. 


—O—— 


“Epidemic” 

Every now and then, what the news- 
papers call an “epidemic” breaks out in the 
U. S. One season it will be influenza; an- 
other season, student suicides; another sea- 
son, inventions for television or color 
cinema. This month, gambling scandals 
were the national “epidemic.” 

In New York, the opening of another 
horse-racing season at Saratoga Springs 
brought forth free-spending crowds, who en- 
tered the resort’s perennial gambling rooms, 
which then were viewed with loud aiarm 
by political opponents of Governor Smith, 
who thereupon equally loudly demanded 
that the Gambling be stopped, together 
with the Vice that was reported in con- 
junction. A Manhattan newspaper (Eve- 
ning Post) soon reported more Gambling 
and Vice in another New York county 
(Suffolk). It described a discreet, highly 
expensive casino on an island near Mon- 
tauk Point, L. I. The games were said to 
be “fourth largest in the U.S.,” smaller 
only than the games at three unnamed 
places in Florida. The casino, named the 
Montauk Island Club and operated by the 
hotel syndicate which is glorifying Long 
Island's cool tip, promptly closed its doors, 
much to the regret of summer-bored 
Wealth and Fashion at nearby Southamp- 
ton. The Evening Post (Republican) re- 
ported that the club had had to close down 
once before this summer—when it was 
ordered investigated by Governor Smith, 
who had heard about it during the week he 
spent at nearby Hampton Bays (TIME, 
Aug. 13). The hotel syndicate, among 


*Famed “tree surgeon.” 


whose directors are Vice President George 
Le Bontellier of the Long Island R. R. and 
Motorman Walter Chrysler, demanded 
that the Evening Post prove that it had 
seen what it said it saw. 

In New Jersey, possibly as a sympa- 





Louris WoLHEIM 


“The prize albatross ... !” 


thetic reaction from the New York excite- 
ment, the Rev. Marna S. Poulson, Anti- 
Salooner, announced that Newark was 
“wide open,” especially as to gambling in 
Newark’s Chinatown. 

In Louisiana, St. Bernard Parish, a 
riverside neighborhood below New Orleans, 
was the scene of shooting, clubbing, 
screaming, money-grabbing, hacking with 
axes, punitive bonfires. Huey P. Long, 
youthful, tempestuous, theatrical, newly- 
installed Governor of Louisiana, had been 
busying himself with whirlwind reforms in 
various departments of the State, when he 
heard that two St. Bernard gambling 
houses had dared to reopen despite his 
warning. He issued and personally taxied 
with an order to the Adjutant General to 
call out a raiding party of the National 
Guard. The offending establishments, fac- 
ing each other in the same street, were 
the Jai-Alai* Fronton and the Arabi Clubs. 
The guardsmen approached. A _ lookout 
fired a shot of warning. The guardsmen 
entered, clubs swinging. Soon the gambling 
paraphernalia was ablaze, illuminating a 
fine anti-gambling chapter in Governor 
Long’s precocious record. 

In California, or just off its coast at 
Long Beach, the Johanna Smith, onetime 
lumber ship, dropped anchor a month ago. 
Last week the United Press discovered it. 
Aboard were 13 gaming tables, 38 slot ma- 
chines and a cash girl trained to give 18 





*Jai-Alai (pronounced “hi-a-li”)—fast Span- 
ish mixture of hand-ball, lacrosse and court 
tennis, Long popular in Cuba, jai-alai has in- 
vaded the U. S. as far inland as Chicago, where 
a high-grade fronton with imported professional 
players affords urbane North Siders polite out- 
let for their betting instincts. 
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WORLD CRUISE 


WAN OF THE aie Psa 


BELGENLAND 


ARGEST, FINEST LINER 
EVER TO CIRCLE THE GLOBE 


Let ocean vastness—tropical languor—the mystery of 


the Orient—the romantic beauty of the South Seas— 
the mysticism of India... work their spell. How enriched 
yourlife willbe. How possible itis—for this cruise makes 
it SO. 


Sail westward with the sun on December 17th, to eighty- 
four cities of the world for one hundred and thirty-five 
days. There’s included a trip to Peking that abounds in 
interest. Also an optional — to the Dutch East Indies 
and the island of Bali—a fascinating journey that no 
other cruise offers. 


You arrive in Europe in April, convenient for Spring 
stop-overs. 


Rates are from $1750 including all accommodations 
and a comprehensive sightseeing program directed by 
the American Express Company. 


This cruise operated by the Red Star Line in conjunction 
with the American Express Co. Apply to Red Star Line, 
No. 1 Broadway; American Express Co., 65 Broadway, 
N. Y.; or other offices or agencies of either company. 


MEDITERRANEAN by White Star Line 


De luxe cruises of only 46 days, yet you touch romantic old 
civilizations . . . the Holy hel, Egypt, Africa, Greece . . .and 
modern civilization in its most sophisticated form at Monte 
Carlo. Ship to ship stop-overs arranged, also return by a north 
European port. Rates from $695 (up), including shore excursions. 
S.S, Adriatic Jan. 10; Feb. 28—S.S. Laurentic Jan. 19; Mar. 9. 


WEST INDIES & MEXICO by Red Star Line 


Four cruises of varying lengths, from 11 to 22 days. You havea 
wide choice of itineraries among which are such high-spots of 
interest as Mexico City, Panama Canal, Bermuda, Havana, 
Nassau, etc. The ship is a famous cruising liner, the palatial 
Lapland, sailing Jan. 31, (22 days); Feb. 25, (15 days); Mar. 
16, (17 days); Apr. 6, (11 days). 


For complete information address Cruise Dept. No. 1 Broadway, 
New York, our offices elsewhere or any authorized agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE _. ABS 
RED STAR LINE 


ba * 
CNTERRATIOMAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY ‘ 
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quarter-dollars in exchange for a $5 bill. 
“Guests” were being taken aboard from 
the shore in speedboats, 40 at a load, 25¢ 
for the ride. The exposure published by 
the United Press seemed to be motivated 
by the alleged fact that the Johanna 
Smith’s operators had thus far entertained 
some 10,000 persons, had profited $100,000 
over a single week-end. No liquors were 
served on board of what the tickets 
described as “the Dancing and Eating 
Boat,” but the games, said the United 
Press, were sadly crooked. A Johanna 
Smith soliloquy, delivered aboard her at 
3 a.m. by Louis Wolheim, famed as hard- 
boiled “Captain Flagg” in What Price 
Glory? and now a cinemactor, was re- 
ported as follows: “The roulette is bad, 
the poker, twenty-one and chuck-a-lick 
worse, but the prize albatross these guys 
hang around a neck is at the craps table. 
A game of chance? Huh!” 











Comings & Goings 








Gene Tunney, boarding the Maure- 
tania, was beleaguered by flashlight troops, 
newsgatherers. Said he to them, “No ques- 
tions, hear? There are 30 of you here and 
each would ask about 80 questions. That 
makes, uh, 2,400 questions.” Said they to 
him, “When are you coming back?” He 
snapped, “No questions, I said.” He de- 
clared he would not consider going into 
any business until he returns from Europe, 
refreshed and mentally regarnished by a 
Continental tramp with Novelist Thornton 
Niven Wilder. 


Stephen Vincent Benet, U. S. poet 
and novelist, arrived in the second class 
cabin of the Jle de France, delighted with 
the heavy sales of his 80,000-word cy- 
cloramic epic of the Civil War, John 
Brown’s Body (chosen by the Book of the 
Month Club for August). Said-he, “I 
was not sure that it was a grand poem. I 
had worked over it for so long I felt I 
had given birth to a piano.” 


Ambassador Houghton, Postum-ty- 
coon Hutton, Pastor Cadman left on the 
Homeric; on the Ile de France went the 
U. S. Secretary of State (see p. 15). 


Philip A. S. Franklin, president of 
the International Mercantile Marine Co., 
went to a ship, the Virginia (Panama Pa- 
cific Line), the largest steamer ever built 
in the U. S. (thirty-four thousand tons). 
He went to look, not to ride; the vessel 
will not operate until December. 


Capt. William Prothero of the Scy- 
thia has a new job. In September he will 
leave his ship, become relief captain of the 


| three largest Cunarders, Berengaria, Aqui- 


tania & Mauretania. The Cunard program 
calls for heavy duty service with these 
vessels; they turn around quickly in 
New York; there has been scarcely any 
rest period between voyages for their 
burdened, responsible skippers. Capts. 
Charles Smith and W. R. D. Irvine broke 
down on the Berengaria; Captain Sir 
James Charles recently died on the Aqui- 
tania. Hereafter their regular captains will 
take them for three round trips and then 
be relieved by Capt. Prothero on the en- 
suing voyage. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Lone Scout 

The placid and usually reclining cows 
of Holland seem like living symbols of 
Peace. They gave of their milk, last week, 
to refresh and quench the thirst of some 
500 non-tippling adolescents, who assem- 
bled at Eerde, in the Netherlands, for the 
first World Youth Peace Congress. 

Delegates representing the Communist 
Youth Internationale, the Y. M. C. A., the 
Socialist Youth Internationale and the 
Jewish World Youth Organization hob- 
nobbed, spoke pieces, debated, passed 
pacifist resolutions, and drank an informal 
milk toast to Peace. 

The International Boy Scout Bureau 
cautiously sent not a delegate but an 


observer. 
~——9-—- 


Homeward Bound 


The choicest modern achievements of 
U. S. statecraft and of French art were 
blended, last week, in the great liner /le de 
France, homeward bound from the U. S. 
toward France. 

One year ago, on her maiden voyage, 
this same ship brought from France to the 
U. S. a proposal that the two nations 
should solemnly renounce war between 
themselves. The French note was carried 
personally by tall, grizzled, beloved Myron 
Timothy Herrick, who is still U. S. Am- 
bassador at Paris and was then a co-hero 
of the hour with Charles Augustus Lind- 
’ bergh. Furthermore, the interior decora- 
tions and furnishings of the Jle de France 
brought to U. S. citizens the first great, 
co-ordinated example of what is called in 
France L’Art Moderne and in the U. S. 
“Modernistic Art.” Some like it, and 
some do not; but within the past twelve- 
month it has swept all other schools of 
decoration out of smartest U. S. shop- 
windows and has become at least a “craze” 
among the rich.* 

Unquestionably art-conscious and peace- 
conscious U. S. citizens were stimulated 
by the maiden voyage of the /le de France. 
Last week they viewed her homeward 
voyage with interest, for she carried U. S. 
Secretary of State Frank Billings Kellogg, 
who was en route to sign at Paris the 
Multilateral Treaty to Renounce War as 
an Instrument of National Policy, which 
he created by expanding the original 
French proposal, brought last year on the 
Ile de France (Time, July 11, 1927). 

Vicissitudes. Both the Treaty and the 
ship have had to weather grueling vicissi- 
tudes during the past twelvemonth. The 
tribulations of Mr. Kellogg are well 
known; but only keenest observers realize 
that a crafty and at times successful 
“whispering campaign” has been waged 
against the Jle de France—the sixth-larg- 
est ship in the world. 

The cause of this “whispering” begins 
to appear when one realizes that the five 
ships larger than the /le de France are all 


*Alert cosmopolitans, of course, received their 
Art Moderne baptism not later than the Paris 
Exposition des Arts Décoratifs in 1925. 


old (pre-War)—and that in the shipping 
business “newness” sells cabins. There- 
fore enthusiasts for the “Biggest Five” 
were quick to whisper against the new 
Ile de France, when four of her sailings 
had to be cancelled, in order that her 
machinery might be tinkered with. 

The cancellations made it possible to 
insinuate that French ship mechanisms are 
not the best, whatever may be thought of 
French ship art. (The five liners larger 
than the Jle de France are, of course, of 
German and British construction.) 

Such whispering continued until the 
French Line, goaded beyond endurance, 
finally issued a pamphlet entitled “Two 
Hundred and Forty Thousand Reasons 
for the Laying Up of the Ile De France.” 
The figure 240,000 is an allusion to the 
number of tiny blades on the rotors of a 
steamship turbine. Indeed one of these 
giant power plants may be likened to a 
series of steam-driven windmills, all on the 
same shaft, all spinning at high speed, and 
with a clearance of only a few thousandths 
of an inch between windmill blades and 
steam ducts. Obviously, if a single one 
of the thousands of blades breaks off, the 
terrific steam pressure hurtles it against 
other blades, breaking them, and causing 
them to break others. Thus, within a few 
seconds, the great 59,000-h.p. mechanism 
strips its blades, jams, and cannot be re- 
paired without months of skilled work. 

Such an accident disabled two of the 
four turbines of the /le de France, in the 
harbor of Havre last Fall; and she did not 
sail again until Spring. But, in the words 
of the goaded French Line: “Various 
giant liners, of various lines, have suffered 
this unavoidable misfortune. . . . It is to 
be hoped that there will soon be an end 
to the unauthentic . . . unwarranted .. . 
utterly false .. . rumors . . . now com- 
ing, we presume, from sources interested 
in undermining the position of our new 
flagship. . . . The turbines of the Jle de 
France were built in England by the most 
famous manufacturers of these intricate 
machines.” 


Final vindication of the Jle de France 
as a safe ship came, last week, when she 
was boarded by U. S. Secretary of State 
Kellogg, whose famed nickname is ‘“Ner- 
vous Nelly.” At the pier, he exhibited a 
nervous indecision between taking an ele- 
vator to the embarking platform or climb- 
ing up the stairs. Finally he climbed. Both 
Secretary & Mrs. Kellogg not only ad- 
monished their porters to be careful but 
kept a watchful eye upon them, lest they 
jerk off a worn trunk handle or dent a 
new suitcase. But Mr. & Mrs. Kellogg 
did board the Jle de France, and settled 
down on B-deck in the St. Germaine suite: 
an apartment decorated in cool, restrained 
Art Moderne. 


When “Nervous Nelly” noted that the 
passenger’s namecard outside his door 
read “Secretary of State of the United 
States of America,” he rang for the 
steward, expostulated, had card changed 


to read “Frank B. Kellogg,” even insisted 
on omission of his rightful prefix, ‘The 
Hon.” 


Fellow passengers included three states- 
men who will sign the Kellogg Treaty, re- 
spectively, for Canada, Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia. The Canadian was suave, 
jovial Dominion Prime Minister William 
Lyon Mackenzie King. The others were 
Rumanian Minister at Washington George 
Cretziano and his Czechoslovakian col- 
league, Minister Zdenék Fierlinger. 

Throughout the voyage Mr. King and 
Mr. Kellogg chummed over demitasses in 
one or two of the five Art Moderne bar 
rooms, dined in one another’s suites, paced 
the broad sun deck, and appeared to share 
a taste for those thin little pancakes blazed 
with spirits in a chafing dish, which are so 
favorably known as crépes Suzettes. 


Other fellow passengers of Secretary 
Kellogg were: Stockmarketeer W. C. 
Durant; President Charles Edwin Mitchell 
of the National City Bank; Mr. & Mrs. 
W. K. Vanderbilt; Cinemactress Dolores 
del Rio; Cinema director Edwin Carewe 
(attended by nurses for his nervous break- 
down); and one Miss Agnes Boone, “danc- 
ing bathing beauty,” soi disant descendant 
of Pioneer Daniel Boone. 


Europeans, interestedly awaiting the 
Peace Argosy, were titillated by three an- 
nouncements. They learned that the 
Treaty will be signed in the ornate “Clock 
Room” of the French Foreign Office— 
where Georges Clemenceau opened the 
Peace Conference, with Woodrow Wilson 
present. Secondly, they heard that Presi- 
dent William T. Cosgrave of the Irish 
Free State will sign the Treaty in Paris 
and then take Secretary Kellogg home to 
Dublin for a State visit. Thirdly, it was 
known that just before the Secretary 
sailed he proposed to the Egyptian Gov- 


“ernment that it sign the routine form of 


arbitration treaty, which the U. S. has con- 
cluded with many a country. That Mr. 
Kellogg should make this move just before 
setting out to sign his major treaty with 
representatives of the British Empire was 
regarded as peculiar, since Egypt is 
Britain’s de facto vassal, and is not ordi- 
narily encouraged to conclude _inter- 
national treaties as though she were a 
truly sovereign Nation. However, British 
Foreign Secretary Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain took no offense. Sir Austen will not 
be Great Britain’s signatory to the Treaty, 
“because of ill health.” He will send Baron 
Cushendun to sign instead. He will sail 
from England on a recuperative sea 
voyage: through the Panama Canal, to 
California, then homeward — probably 
across the U. S., possibly around the world 
if his health seems to demand as much sea 
voyaging as possible. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Death of Haldane 


If Richard Burdon Haldane, first Vis- 
count of Cloan, had died in 1913, a grate- 
ful Britain would have remembered him 
as a capable War Minister intent on army 
reorganization, as Lord High Chancellor 
and a Parliamentarian for 26 years. 

But if he had died in 1915, an ungrate- 
ful Britain would have remembered him 
as an Internationalist who once called 
Germany his “spiritual home,” as a public 
servant strongly suspected of disloyalty, 
closely akin to treachery. 

Last week, in Auchterarder, Perthshire, 
Scotland, Lord Haldane died. A grateful 
Britain, recovered from Wartime hysteria, 
will remember him as an elder statesman, 
an important factor in the Allied victory 
and as one of the most distinguished 
philosophers of his time. 


_— es 


Red Sailors’ Prize 


Jolly British tars were grave, last week, 
at news that the submarine L-55 had been 
raised from Baltic waters, after nine years. 
Forty-one British skeletons were dis- 
covered by the salvage crew all of whom 
were Soviet Russian sailors, commanded 
by Comrade Chief Commander (Admiral) 
R. A. Muklevich. Said he: 

“Involuntarily the question arises what 
were the English seeking in our territorial 
waters in 1919? Without any formal dec- 
laration of war they attacked us, sank 
our ships and bombarded our forts. The 
English monitor Erebus frequently fired 
her 15-in. guns at our fort, Red Hill. The 
English broke into our house by the right 
of might to kill the workers and peasants 
and to turn back the wheel of revolution. 

“In numerous fruitless battles with the 
Soviet forces, between Dec. 18, 1918, and 
Aug. 19, 1919, the British lost twelve other 
ships: the light cruiser Cassandra, the 
mine carriers Victoria, Verulam, Gentian 
and Myrtle, and seven torpedo cutters. 

“Forty of those whose bodies we have 
found were our enemies, but the Red 
sailors nourish no enmity against them. 
The English sailors carried out the will 
of those who sent them and perished. 
We shall consider the wishes of the Eng- 
lish Government concerning their burial 
and disposition of their personal property. 
In any case their remains will be interred 
with full military honors.” 

At London the British Admiralty re- 
leased a communiqué from which three 
facts appeared. First that the British were 
now receiving the first official intimation 
that the Z-55 was ever sunk. Second that 
the Admiralty had announced on June 12, 
1919, eight days after the sinking, that a 
submarine (unnamed) was missing from 
the British Baltic Fleet. Third, that the 
relatives and next of kin of the Britishmen 
lost on the L-55 were privily notified. 

At Kronstadt, of course, Red sailors 
held jollifications and high jinks. They 
knew that the L-55 is a noble prize of a 
war which, although never declared (see 
France), was nonetheless hotly fought. 
Indeed, the L-55, a ship of 1,150 tons, is 
almost as large as the recently raised 


U. S. submarine S-4 (Trme, Dec. 26), and 
twice as large as the Italian F-z4, sunk 
and raised last fortnight. Soviet tech- 
nicians added to the jollification by an- 
neuncing that the Red sailors’ prize is in 
sufficiently good condition to be made 
serviceable, seaworthy, deadly. Citizens 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
were hopefully and confidently doubtful 
that the L-55 will ever sink a British ship. 


RUSSIA 
Stalin’s Past 


The youth and ominous “past” of Dic- 
tator Josef Stalin of Soviet Russia are 
kept shrouded in perpetual mystery by his 
iron censorship of all Soviet information 
sources. The very names of his wife and 
child are well-guarded secrets. Stalin 
dwells in the seclusion of an Oriental Po- 
tentate, because, say his friends, his par- 
ents were Asiatic and the reticence of the 
East is his birthright. Naturally the ene- 
mies of Comrade Stalin tell another story. 

Last week the “other story” was told 
at length by the Berlin newspaper Tage- 
blatt, a renowned Independent organ. The 
Tageblatt’s informant, one Essad Bey, a 
purported friend of Stalin’s youth, wrote: 

“Twenty years ago, in a poor saloon on 
the outskirts of Baku, near the factory 
quarters, one could meet a badly dressed 
young man with crooked nose, low fore- 
head and coal-black hair. He was a Geor- 
gian, the publisher of the workmen’s paper. 
He called himself Koba, Nischeradse, 
Tschischikov, Ivanovitsch, and, lastly, 
Stalin. His real name was Josef Vissarion- 
ovich Dzhugashvili. 

“In the evenings, Georgians, Ossets, In- 
guschs and Armenians used to assemble 
in front of the bar in their colorful cos- 
tumes, and in the morning the workmen’s 
newspaper was better informed about the 
events in Caucasia than the larger papers 
in town. ... .” 

All this was at the time when the trans- 
Caucasian “activists” were first forming 
themselves. “Their members belonged to 
small nations from all over Caucasia, 
mostly wild illiterates, nomads, warriors 
who could remember the days of the holy 
Imam Schamil... . 

“The real Marxists in Russia used to 
frighten their opponents by mentioning 
the trans-Caucasian activists. Soon Stalin, 
the ‘unconsecrated,’ became leader of the 
activists. 

“Stalin is no theorist of communism, he 
was never a dreamer or a romantic hero. 
He is a cold-blooded man of deeds, un- 
educated in manner, and disliked by the 
European communists. He never considers 
anything which does not concern the near 
future.” 

Corroborative of all this reactionary 
gossip is the fact that M. Dzhugashvili, 
whom Lenin nicknamed “Stalin” [“‘Steel’’], 
was five times exiled to Siberia by the 
Tsarist régime for various high crimes 
and misdemeanors, but he five times es- 
caped. In the war of “Whites” and “Reds” 
which followed the Russian revolution 
Comrade “Steel” valiantly defended the 
town of Tsaritsin, which is now called 


Stalinsk. 


GERMANY 


Longest Sisters 


Two sister ships, the longest in the 
world (938 feet), were launched, last 
week, from German yards, and will go 
into service late next spring for the North 
German Lloyd. The sisters are Europa and 
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HINDENBURG 


“7 hail... manifestations of the inde- 
structible German capacity for work.” 


Bremen. Though slim and expected to 
challenge the trans-Atlantic speed record 
held by the Cunarder Mauretania, the 
Teuton sisters will be no _ lightweights 
(46,500 tons each). Thus they will be but 
little lighter than the two heaviest liners 
in the world: Leviathan and Majestic, 
which were originally Hamburg-American 
sister ships, but were snatched from Ger- 
many by the Allies, and are now U. S. 
(Leviathan) and British (Majestic). 

Europa had a bottle of champagne 
smashed over her sharp nose, last week 
at Hamburg, after the U. S. Ambassador 
to Germany, Jacob Gould Schurman, had 
delivered the launching oration in fluent 
German. 

Bremen, the other sister, received her 
champagne baptism at Bremen. It is no 
discourtesy to distinguished Ambassador 
Schurman to say that the Bremen’s launch- 
ing oration was pronounced by a mightier 
Man. A roar of welcome went up from 
50,000 throats as He arrived, striding with 
ponderous tread, nodding gravely at the 
plaudits, a man too old and too great to 
receive aught but universal homage: 

HINDENBURG 

A deep guttural oration issued from 
the cavern of his throat. He did not move 
a muscle when the bottle of champagne 
tinkled and exploded. Afterwards Old 
Paul von Hindenburg rode away to begin 
his vacation, hunting chamois in Bavaria. 
But Germans remembered his words: 

“Seventy years ago [when the orator 
was ten] the then young North German 
Lloyd launched its first vessel for trans- 
Atlantic service. It gave the craft the 
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name of Bremen. . . . Now it is our wish 
to give this newest and largest vessel of 
Germany’s revived fleet to its elements. 
. . . I christen thee Bremen!” 

“T hail the Bremen and the Europa as 
new links between Europe and America. I 
hail them as manifestations of the inde- 
structible German capacity for work.” 


Sagely did the President of the German 
Republic thus allude to the present Ger- 
man merchant marine as a “revived fleet.” 
The achievement summed in those two 
words has been prodigious, unprecedented. 
The victorious Allies seized from beaten 
Imperial Germany enough ships to reduce 
her pre-War merchant tonnage of 5,500,- 
ooo by almost nine-tenths, or to 600,000, 
yet today the merchant fleet of Republi- 
can Germany is up to 3,500,000 tons, or 
three-fifths of pre-War tonnage. Abso- 
lutely phenominal has been the “revival” 
of the North German Lloyd fleet, as sta- 
tistics tell: 

1914: 950,000 tons. 

1919: virtually extinct. 

1928: 721,000 tons. 

1929: assured 900,000 tons. 

The total tonnage of the U. S. merchant 
marine is 16,887,501, British 22,782,573. 


a 


“Vivat Gustavus Rex!” 

Not so long ago the bitter-brilliant pub- 
licist Maximilian Harden went to a State 
Reception held at the Foreign Office of the 
German Republic. He skulked about. 
There were mountains of caviar sand- 
wiches, sideboards snowy with ices, trays 
of brimming champagne goblets; and all 
the women had shaved and powdered 
under their armpits. These things put Pub- 
licist Harden into a towering, democratic 
rage. 

Afterward he recorded his bitterest im- 
pression thus: 

“Under the middle chandelier stands a 








stocky, pale gentleman in faultless even-" 


ing attire. His bald head is a palish gray; 
his prominent eyeballs, framed in reddish 
half-closed lids, have a lustreless prismatic 
glint; a shapeless little poodle nose sur- 
mounts a self-indulgent mouth which pre- 
pares us for his ample waistline and the 
folds of flesh above his stiff collar. He 
stands alone because the cercle round him 
has formed at a respectful distance. Now 
. . . [a sycophant] advances with a deep 
obeisance, shakes the great man’s hand 

. and then withdraws backward, wrig- 
gling his rump with fawning rapture... . 
Vivat Gustavus Rex!” 


Today lean, brittle Maximilian Harden 
is the tenant of a grave (Time, Nov. 7). 
Doubtless his ghost was in a towering 
rage, last week; because the fat, poodle- 
nosed man whom he had called “King 
Gustav” was quietly celebrating his fifth 
anniversary as German Foreign Minister. 
The Poodle-Man is Dr. Gustav Strese- 
mann.* He celebrated at Oberhof, a 


*Poodles are smart dogs, perhaps smartest, 
quick to learn and play tricks, apt at turning 
somersaults. Stresemann has been called ‘‘Ger- 
many’s Lloyd George” because he has turned 
so many tricks and smart political somersaults. 


Thuringian spa, where he has been con- 
valescing from an almost fatal kidney 
attack (Time, May 28). Telegrams, 
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FRAEULEIN KATE KLEESELD 
. married a bottled beer trade expert. 
cables and flowers poured in, for Dr. 
Stresemann is the outstanding and most 


potent German statesman. He has held 
the Foreign Ministry while nine Cabinets 





“QUEEN KATE” 
Ambitious gallants squire her. 


have fallen. Previously, as Chancellor of 
the German Reich (1923), he wangled the 
French out of the Ruhr (which they had 
seized), and laid the German side of the 


foundations for the Dawes Plan. He was 
one of the Locarno Peace Pact signatories 
(Time, Dec. 14, 1925); and he got Ger- 
many into the League (Time, Sept. 13, 
1926); and so he won the Nobel Peace 
Prize (Time, Dec. 20, 1926). 

In short, everyone knows all about 
“King Gustav”; and it becomes preferable 
to write of a svelte and charming woman 
whom one does not hesitate to call, in 
homage, “Queen Kate.” She, Frau Gustav 
Stresemann, was Fraeulein Kate Kleeseld. 
Her father was one of the great industrial- 
ists, including Hugo Stinnes, in whose 
service Gustav Stresemann began to grow 
great. 

They married in 1903. He was the son 
of a Saxon beer merchant; and, being a 
smart son, won his Doctor’s degree with 
a thesis entitled: Upon the Development 
of the Berlin Bottled Beer Trade. 


He was 25 when they married. She may 
have been lovelier then, but it is hard tell- 
ing from photographs (see Cut). She has 
always remained slim. Her Wolfgang was 
born in 1904, and her Hans in 1908. When 
strangers see Wolfgang and Hans with her, 
today, they sometimes wonder if she is 
not her sons’ siren stepmother. 

He became a Deputy in 1907. They 
lived in Dresden. The toothpaste tycoon, 
Lingner, the man who has plastered 
Europe with Opot signs, was one of the 
first to discover Deputy Stresemann’s 
talent for wangling things, and paid well. 

Shrewdness and flair and certainly Kate, 
enabled the young Deputy to climb to the 
top of his party, National Liberal, now 
grown into the German Peoples’ Party. 
She may have bought him the portrait of 
Napoleon or the one of Byron. Anyhow 
he still keeps both. 

He bellowed and blustered militarism 
through the War; but she was quietly re- 
lieved when the draft board doctors said 
he really wasn’t fit to fight. 

They were loyal to Kaiser Wilhelm, to 
the last, and afterward. But today it is 
better to be a Republican, and to main- 
tain at the Foreign Office the old standards 


- of caviar, sturgeon, cold venison, pheasant 


and champagne. 

As her women friends know, “Kate” 
loves it all so! She is exuberant, kinetic, 
lovely. Of a morning she canters, while 
her bull (not poodle) scampers behind. 

Dinner—often with Dr. Stresemann. 
But he seldom goes on to the theatre and 
almost never to the night clubs. However, 
there is a young secretary of the British 
legation, or a clever attaché of the Tur- 
kish; and there is really no reason why the 
wife of the great Foreign Minister who is 
too fat to dance should not go to night 
club parties squired by discreet, ambitious 
gallants, each under the thumb of his Am- 
bassador or Minister. Midnight is early, 
2 average, 8 late. 

Merely because Frau Stresemann is al- 
most the only wife of a German Cabinet 
Minister who is not plump or a frump, 
they disapprove. But no one ever seems 
to really mind, least of all the smart 
Poodle-Man. 
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FRANCE 


“War” will be “Peace’’? 


The German Republic has no war office 
but instead a “Ministry of Defense.” 
Therefore French pacifists find it intoler- 
able that France still has a “Ministry of 
War.” Last week the situation was finally 
deemed so grave that War Minister Paul 
Painlevé sped out to Bourg and there pro- 
posed amid pacifist plaudits that his war 
office shall be re-named the “Ministry of 
Peace.” 


Furthermore, continued good M. Pain- 
levé, the word war ought to be expunged 
from written or spoken utterance, during 
peace times, so that in a crisis the very 
mention of “WAR!!” would shock and 
arouse public opinion to combat the 
scourge. 


Should the title of U. S. Secretary of 
War Dwight Filley Davis be changed, 
in the near future, he would probably be- 
come not “Secretary of Peace” but ‘“Sec- 
retary of the Science of National De- 
fense.”” This observers deduced from the 
fact that President Calvin Coolidge said 
last week, at Wausau, Wis. (See National 
Affairs) : “We cherish no sentiment of ag- 
gression... . But... for the Govern- 
ment [of the U. S.] to disregard the 
science of national defense would expose 
it to the contempt of its citizens at home 
and of the world abroad. It would be an 
attempt to evade bearing our share of the 
burdens of civilization.” 

Militarists look forward to a day 
when the nations will no longer fight 
“wars,” but will instead send out bat- 
talions of “scientists” to share the burdens 
of civilization by exterminating each other 
under the guidance of “Ministries of 
Peace.” 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Dutch Breakfast 


He enjoys the confidence of Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands whose Foreign 
Minister he is. Straight and yet portly of 
figure, his manner is stiff-necked and blunt. 
His arrival to dine heavily at one of the 
smart, white-painted mansions at The 
Hague, is announced by flunkies, unctu- 
ously intoning: “Jonkheer Dr. F. Beel- 
aerts van Blokland!” 


Last week “Blunt Beelaerts,” as scur- 
rilous U. S. correspondents term him, con- 
sented to receive the press, an infrequent 
condescension. Evidently his breakfast 
eggs, toast, cheese, preserves and cups of 
chocolate had been especially satisfying, 
for “Blunt Beelaerts” proceeded to open 
with a Dutch pleasantry. 

“A country is like a woman,” he 
gruffed. “A respectable woman is uninter- 
esting. So is a country which minds its 
own business, pays its debts, and doesn’t 
quarrel with its neighbors.” 

Though the jest seemed a trifle obscure, 
it had its elements of daring, for the For- 
eign Minister might have been referring to 
his Queen, his Country or both, or neither. 
On the whole, Jonkheer Beelaerts appeared 
content with his pleasantry, for he plunged 


at once into crisp, forthright comment: 
“True, gentlemen, we are adjusting a 
frontier dispute with our good Belgian 
friends. ...If I may say so without 





BLUNT BEELAERTS 


“A respectable woman is uninteresting.” 


offense, it is the product of the War men- 
tality. Belgium is claiming the two prov- 
inces lying south of the Scheldt river on 
the ground that it would give them the 
control of the Scheldt and free the port of 
Antwerp from the fear of any interfer- 
ence in case of war. They have suggested 
that we take a part of Germany in com- 
pensation, but the Dutch do not desire that 
way. The only case in which our owner- 
ship of these provinces, which we have 
owned ever since Holland had a separate 
existence, could embarrass Belgium is in 
case of war between the two countries, 
which is unthinkable. We rely on the good 
sense of both sides for an eventual settle- 
ment. We expect no trouble.” 


Concluding with a reference to finance, 
Jonkheer Beelaerts said: “In 1924 we ob- 
tained an American loan of $40,000,000 
which will be repaid in 1929. That loan 
was raised in America not because we 
could not get money in Holland, but as a 
matter of deliberate policy. 


“Currencies were crashing all around us, 
and while the guilder held firm [at about 
4v¢] we didn’t know what might hap- 
pen. . . . We decided that America’s in- 
dorsement of our solvency would be of 
great value, and went to America for 
money. Since then most of that loan has 
been bought back by Dutch investors. Our 
finance, gentlemen, is sound.” 


JUGOSLAVIA 
Ratification after Assassination 


The Treaty of Nettuno between Italy 
and Jugoslavia was ratified by the Bel- 
grade Parliament last week. The Treaty 
tends to facilitate possible Italian en- 
croachments upon the Jugoslav province 


of Croatia. Therefore Croatian Deputies 
blocked its ratification until their leader, 
Stefan Raditch, was assassinated in Parlia- 
ment by a Government Deputy (Time, 
July 2, Aug. 20). Few will deny that the 
Treaty of Nettuno was put through sec- 
ondarily by assassination and primarily 
as the result of threats and pressure upon 
the Jugoslavian Government by His Excel- 
lency Benito Mussolini. 


SWEDEN 
Bratt Resigns 


“The fight against human excesses . 
is difficult. The fight against profiteering 
purveyors of alcohol is difficult. The fight 
against these two Powers combined is 
HOPELESS.” —Ivan Bratt. 


The amount of liquor toped and swizzled 
in Sweden has been approximately halved 
during the past 15 years. Arrests for 
drunkenness have been halved. Crimes of 
violence have been reduced almost two- 
thirds. Swedes give the credit to Dr. Ivan 
Bratt. Yet he has just resigned as Presi- 
dent of the Swedish Liquor & Wine Trust: 
a unique corporation, doing business with 
the strange object of making as few sales 
as possible, yet always paying to con- 
tented shareholders 7%. 


Parents used to take sick children to 
Dr. Ivan Bratt, a young and smart child 
specialist, in 1909. Some still do. How- 
ever 1909 is pertinent because it was then 
that Swedish temperance societies polled 
1,800,000 votes for absolute prohibition 
and only 20,000 for modified prohibition. 
That straw vote scared florid liquor bar- 
ons white—and gave young Dr. Bratt a 
keen business idea. 

His scheme was to form a money pool 
of shrewd, rich friends and buy out the 
scared liquor interests of Sweden for a 
song. The doctor’s wife, a Baroness in her 


‘own right, and other influential connec- 


tions at Court and among politicians, fa- 
cilitated Schemer Bratt by contriving to 
postpone the enactment of national pro- 
hibition, while his pool bought out the 
liquor barons cheap. 

Within five years, and at a total cost 
of only 20,000,000 kroner ($5,400,000), 
the entire liquor business of Sweden had 
been acquired and monopolized under the 
Bratt System. 


Though the Liquor & Wine Trust (Vivs 
och Spritcentralen) stands rock founded 
upon 7%, its other principles are more 
interesting. The return to shareholders 
can never be more than 7%. The surplus 
profits, amounting to 46% of sales last 
year, are turned over to the National 
Treasury, and usually constitute 4 of the 
revenue of Sweden. Yet even these prin- 
ciples are not the most interesting. 

The so-called Bratt System of liquor 
purveying is not “rationing,” as is often 
erroneously supposed. It does not extend 
te each Swede the privilege of buying a 
ration equal to his neighbor’s. A citizen 
upon whose police record appear charges 
of repeated drunkenness, crime, wife beat- 
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FROM KETCHIKAN TO BISCAYNE BAY 








Building Principle 

Whether a building be designed for pack- 
ing salmon in Alaska, selling and servicing 
motor cars in Florida’s famous winter 
resorts, manufacturing, warehousing or 
what-not, the same factors enter into the 
project. The building must be so designed 


as to give the owner maximum value for the 
purpose intended, and it must be built at a 
reasonable cost and within the time limit 
specified. 





Ketchikan... 
“salmon in 
Alaska’... 


Dark Age of Building 

Time was when construction of a large 
industrial plant or commercial building was 
a plunge in the dark. The owner entered 
into the project with high hopes or in fear 
and trembling, as the case might be, de- 
pending upon his state of disillusionment. 
If the building was finished within a few 
months of the time anticipated, and within 
a few thousand dollars of the estimated out- 
side cost, he was considered lucky. 

Many plants, like Topsy, just “growed,” 
with a wing here, and a lean-to there, like 
barnacles on a ship’s hull. Abandoning or 
tearing down and completely rebuilding an 
old, inefficient plant in favor of a new, mod- 
ern one would have been looked upon as un- 
warranted extravagance in that day. 

The fruits of straight line production have 
taught a new generation that often the most 
economical step a manufacturer can take is 
to provide new buildings and equipment 
even though the old have to be scrapped or 
sold for a song. 


The Modern Way 


Instead of the plunge in the dark, the 
business executive today who comtemplates 
building can find out in advance exactly 
what his project is going to cost, and he can 





AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 





be sure of its completion within the time 
specified, a time shorter by months than 
would have been possible under old methods 
of building. 

Instead of dealing with a dozen or more 
contractors and sub-contractors, in addition 
to architects and engineers, the owner deals 
with just one organization, which handles 
the complete project—design, construction, 
and equipment—under the Austin Method 
of Undivided Responsibility. 

Uncertainties are eliminated by absolute 
guarantees in the contract covering: 


1. Low total cost of the complete project 
in advance. 

2. Completion date within a_ specified 
short time with bonus and penalty 
clause if desired. 


3. High quality of materials and work- 
manship throughout. 


Successful application of these principles 
to all types of industrial and commercial 
construction has brought The Austin Com- 
pany into its present position of leadership 
as national engineers and builders. 


At the present time, on opposite coasts, 
projects are under way for two paper mills, 
one amounting to two million dollars. 

In the fast developing aviation industry, 
Austin has recently completed a large fac- 
tory in the East and now has under con- 
struction another in the Middle West. 


For a great manufacturer of nuts and 
bolts, this national organization has de- 
signed and built plants in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois, each successive re- 
peat contract indicating better than any 
words the owner’s satisfaction with The 
Austin Method. 


So in the railroad industry—two great 
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terminal projects have been completed—one 
in Texas, the other in Ohio—typical exam- 
ples of the specialized engineering and build- 
ing service developed in this field. 





Biscayne Bay . 
“famous winter 
resorts’’ 


Specialists 


Projects cited are in just a few of the fields 
in which Austin has developed a specialized 
engineering and construction service. The 
450 trained engineers on the Company’s per- 
manent staff include men with expert knowl- 
edge, based on wide experience and study, 
of a great number of individual industries. 

Whether your project be large or small, 
simple or complex, a complete plant or a 
multi-story commercial building, Austin 
will give you valuable assistance in formulat- 
ing your plans, and will guarantee speed, 
reasonable cost, and high quality of ma- 
terials and workmanship. 

For approximate costs and other informa- 
tion, wire, phone the nearest Austin office, 
or mail the Memo below. 
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The new straight-line production plant of Anchor Post Fence Co... . designed, built 
and equipped by Austin. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders +» Cleveland 


New York Chicago Philadelphia The Austin Company of California: 
Detroit Pittsburgh Cincinnati St. Louis Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Seattle Portland The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
AUSTIN METHOD 

Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland We Ore MnRRP RNC 06. oan. vine oocccecesccesccsecciosnsecscccece 
» POOCE COMMMIIIIT Fo sscccsapsesesessssecesccceee s... ft. Send me a personal copy of 

Ee TE ee I I asics ccs cs stncnacesdeseescecsacnesarsccegtlbbatsleabetadasstbilibcebescedsietoicaseee 
Ilse ad chica: darn encddecoon tes bs tare oonccosttivesdectas too tel teadeddcuicccceninngiasteeeel City... U 8-27-28 
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No institation has done more to speed the 


work of the world than Burroughs. The 


first successful adding machine, by Bur- 





roughs, freed business from century ~old 


shackles of inefficiency. And so important 


have been subsequent Burroughs develop- 
ments in the field of mechanical figuring 
equipment, that Burroughs has become the 
world’s largest builder of adding, book-~ 


keeping, calculating and billing machines. 


Burroughs is a Campbell-Ewald Co. client. 


‘e. 


In addition to Burroughs Figuring Machines, the Campbell-Ewald Company 


advertise the following services and products: ~ ~ American Automobile Associa- 
tion; American La France Fire Fighting Apparatus; Apex Electrical Household 
Appliances; Ashley-Dustin Steamship Line; Bank of Detroit; Bon-Dee Golf Balls; 
Buick Motor Cars; Capper’s Farmer Magazine; Carrom Game Boards and Bridge 
Tables; Chevrolet Motor Cars; Consolidated Corrugated Paper Boxes and Binder 
Boards; Copeland Electric Refrigerators; Delco-Remy Automotive Products; D & C 
Steamship Lines of the Great Lakes; Detroit & Port Huron Steamship Lines; 
Duo-Set Adjustable Golf Clubs; Fireside Home Industrial Service; Fyr-Fyter 
Extinguishers; Forbes Magazine; Harrison Radiators; Hercules Truck Bodies; Holley 
F Carburetors; Hyatt Roller Bearings; Keystone Watch Cases and Howard Watches; 
} Kleiner Tom Moore Cigars; S. S. Kresge Stores; Liberty Ready-Cut Homes; Link- 
Belt Industrial Products; Milson Extracts and Pharmaceutical Products; National 
University Society Educational Lectures; New Departure Ball Bearings; Nicholson- 
Erie-Dover Ferry Line; Oakland Motor Cars; Olds Motor Cars; Pontiac Motor 
Cars; Paintex Fabric Paints; Postel’s Elegant Cake Flour; Premier Cushion 
Springs; Rosenthal Publications; Shotwell Marshmallows; Silent Automatic Oil 
| Burners; Taylor Caps for Men; Union Trust Service; Union Title and Guaranty 
Service; United Motors Service; Webster Cigars; White Star Steamship Lines. 


v 7 v v 7 7 v 7 v v 7 7 7 


Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 


General Motors Bldg., Detroit; New York; Chicago; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles; Portland; Seattle; Montreal; Toronto; Paris, France 
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ing, or failure to support his children, can- 
not buy liquor at all in the neat stores of 
the Swedish Monopoly. 

To each customer a registered motbok 
(passbook). Whenever and whatever he 
or she buys is recorded. A catalog of 800 
wines and 250 liquors lists prime Scotch 
whiskey at $2.50, sound French cham- 
pagne at $2.75 and fiery Swedish brandy 

75¢. 

But not more than 13 gallons of hard 
liquor may be bought in any one year 
by even the most virtuous citizen. Less 
than 40% of the passbook holders ask 
for enough to fill their quotas. Single, self- 
supporting women were sternly held down 
by Dr. Bratt to an average of a gallon a 
year. Bachelors must attain the age of 
23 before becoming eligible for a pass- 
book. 


Restrictions on the passbook sales of 
wines resemble those on liquor, but are 
lenient in proportion to the “lightness” of 
the wine. 


Since Dr. Bratt holds that food counter- 
acts the effects of alcohol, Swedish res- 
taurants may dispense liquor with meals 
after 12 noon, but not more than 24 
ounces to a patron before 3 p.m. After- 
wards, it becomes possible by ordering an 
indefinite succession of meals, to tope an 
indefinite amount. 

Each restaurant has its liquor quota. 
When this has been exceeded liquor may 
still be sold, but the proprietor is then 
legally compelled to dispense it at the 
price which he paid to the Monopoly 
Stores. Thus exceeding one’s quota means 


not profit but loss, and Swedish restaurant 
proprietors are canny. 


To some the achievement of Smart Ivan 
Bratt will seem inadequate; and it was 
with their view well in mind that he re- 





SWEDEN’s BRATT 
. held down tippling spinsters. 
(See p. 18) 


signed as Sweden’s “Liquor Tsar” last 
week. A Parliamentary report on the 
workings of the Bratt System is being pre- 


mY 


FILL UP THE VALLEYS IN 
YOUR HEALTH CURVE 


Reduce the sick days— add energy to the 
well days, and do more as you feel better. 
Shredded Wheat is the way—two bis- 
cuits every morning with milk or 
cream and sugar. It makes a meal 
perfectly balanced in healthful 
elements. Plenty of bran to keep 
away headaches and fatigue. 


sae : Shredded 
ae _ Wheat | 
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pared, prior to a national liquor plebiscite, 
and Dr. Bratt wants to be free to assist 
and testify before the investigators. 

Not on a thousand pages could one 
print the speeches and tracts which Dr. 
Bratt has poured forth during the past 
decade and a half, striving always to keep 
Sweden in the middle road of individual 
liquor control. The last straw vote of 
Swedish prohibition societies (in 1922 
showed that the 1,800,000 Swedes who 
wanted total prohibition in 1909 have 
dwindled to 889,000; while the cohorts of 
Brattism have swelled from 20,000 to 
924,000. Thus the fight is just beginning 
to be won. 


Ivan Bratt will escape being “out of a 
job” during the liquor investigation by 
becoming Director of the Paris Office of 
the great Swedish ball bearing firm called 
S. K. F. (which controls the French ball 
bearing industry). Thus Dr. Bratt will 
receive the large salary which he frankly 
admits that he now needs, to put his chil- 
dien through college. A realist to the last, 
he will earn with S. K. F. what he has re- 
fused to earn from the Bratt Monopoly. 
Indeed he drew up the monopoly articles 
of incorporation with such cunning that 
nobody can profiteer in selling liquor to 
Swedes. 


Some people still think that to have 
halved the liquor consumption of Sweden, 
while at the same time making bootleggery 
unprofitable, is not enough. That view is 
not shared by His Majesty Gustav V, 
70-year-old tennis-playing King of Swed- 
en, who, from the first, has encouraged, 
befriended and warmly praised Ivan 
Bratt. 


Essence of Brattism: “Jmpose reason- 
able conditions and enforce them... 
firmly... . The control of liquor must 
be human, not superhuman; firm, not 
rigid; slow, not fast; democratic in aims, 
but individualistic in application. 


CHINA 


(NT ” 

Navy Scare 

British correspondents at Shanghai told 
in alarmist despatches, last week, that 
“the Chinese Nationalist Government has 
laid down plans for a navy of 600,000 
tons.” 

The Shanghai “navy scare” seemed to 
be based on a purely general remark let 
fall by Nationalist Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, when he christened, last week, 
the tiny new warboat Sienning. Chiang 
said: 

“The emancipation of China depends 
on elevating the country to a first-class 
power and building a strong navy.” 

Many attentive listeners heard Chiang 
say nothing about 600,000 tons. 


MONGOLIA 


Red Raid 


Outer Mongolia and Inner Mongolia are 
two semi-nomadic lands of _ indefinite 
status, lying north of China proper and 
adjoining Manchuria. Last week a whoop- 
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ing pack of Outer Mongolian cavalry 
swooped into Manchuria and cut the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway at Khailar, near 
Barin, where four U. S. citizens reside. 

The raiders were led by Soviet Russian 
General Sulkovsky. Though details were 
meagre it appeared that a local chieftain 
“Prince” Gaifu, had resisted certain de- 
mands made upon him by the Outer Mon- 
golian Soviet Republic and was being 
trounced. 

Observers feared lest this local engage- 
ment prove part of a Soviet project to 
coerce the chieftains of Inner Mongolia 
and North Eastern Manchuria into feder- 
ating themselves with the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics (“‘Russia’’). 


ALBANIA 


President into King? 

The world press was mildly a-twitter, 
last week, over reports that the long ex- 
pected transformation of President Ahmed 
Bey Zogu of Albania into a King will 
shortly be accomplished. Albanians, filthy, 
wretched, impoverished, fly-bitten, famine 
starved and earthquake stricken were not 
much interested. They know that Ahmed 
Bey Zogu is President because he is also 
Chief of the most potent of feudal Alba- 
nian tribes. There is no one to stop him 





AvBanta’s MUMBOJUMBO 


. is known as President. 


from calling himself “King,” “Sultan,” 
“Tsar,” “Shah,” “Mogul,” ‘Mikado,” 
“Inca,” ‘“Cazique,” ‘“Way-wode,” ‘“Vai- 
vode” or even “Tycoon.” 


When the Allies liberated Albania from 
the “Enemy Powers,” it seemed best for 
the Albanian MUMBOJUMBO to be 
known as “President”; but Signor Benito 
Mussolini has recently made Albania safe 
for autocracy, by extending a sphere of 
influence over it and encouraging Ahmed 
Bey Zogu to assume at least the title of 
“Prince.” 


{Bicidaire Corporation, the world’s largest 


makers of electric refrigerators « 


PRESENT 


THE 


NEW 





FRIGIDAIRE 


BEAUTIFUL - - POWERFUL - 


INCREDIBLY QUIET 


N the past twelve years, more Frig- 
idaires have been manufactured, 
sold, and installed than all other 
electric refrigerators combined. 
Surplus power ... rapid ice freez- 


ing... beauty and convenience of 


design ... greater value at low prices 
... proven dependability... these 
have established an overwhelming 
preference. 

And now, as the logical outgrowth 


of twelve years of dependable serv- 
ice, twelve years of constant refine- 
ment and improvement, Frigidaire 
engineers present the new Frigidaire, 
with these outstanding advantages: 
4. Quiet ... for a lifetime. 2. Pow- 
ered to freeze ice 
quickly ... always. 
3. Practical beauty 


... concealed mech- 
anism. 4. Conven- 
iences designed by 
domestic science ex- 
perts. B- Complete 
simplicity and me- 


chanical refinement, 


powerful, 


« 





The New Petgitaiee, incredibly quiet and 


has a wide 
models of eve: ry size, capacity and 
This beautiful Tu- ‘Tone ame > 

is finished in white and glacier gray 


6. Low first cost...low operating cost. 

Incredibly quiet operation... 
greater cabinet beauty and conven 
ience developed through a careful 
study of modern kitchen decoration 


and practice... greater refrigerating 


power built into a new and radically 
improved compressor . .. this is the 
New Frigidaire. Here is a powerful, 
dependable, automatic refrigerator 
which is truly quiet and truly beau- 
tiful. A new automatic refrigerator 
perfected by mechanical, electrical, 
and chemical engineers, working 
with practically unlimited facilities 
for research and experiment. 

The New Frigidaire is now on dis- 
play at Frigidaire 
show rooms in every 
part of the country. 


See these features 
for yourself... 
today. Frigidaire 
Corporation, Sub- 
sidiary of General 
Motors Corpora- 


tion, Dayton, Ohio, 


variety of new 
orice 


the AP- 9, 
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porcelain enamel. 
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Play the 
SILVER KING 








“Don Clifford oughtto take up boxing 
—he fought a great round with his, 
ball today.” 
“Yeah. On the 3rd he took a hay-' 
maker that knocked the ball clean off | 
the tee—three feet at least.” 





“Don’s vicious. Have you seen his 
uppercut? It gets beautiful distance 
—straight up in the heavens! Why if 
that bimbo’s ball gave off smoke he 
could do sky-writing with it.” 

“Why don’t we start him playing the 
Silver King?” sitsalaaa 
“What for? I’d hate to see my fav-| 
orite ball in the hands of that Jack- 
the-Ripper.” 

“More to it than that. Every able- 
bodied golfer has possibilities— and | 
the Silver King brings ’em out. It 
gives a man confidence. He knows) 
the King flies far and true with an 
easy swing so he quits pressing. Per- 
hapsitseems toimprove the beginner’s 
game most but the King is great psy- 
chology for ag Bega hes: 
temporarily off his game or at top 
form. It takes one bie uncertainty 
out of a very uncertain game to play 


the Silver King.” Silver King— 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


President Michael Hainisch of Aus- 





| tria celebrated his 7oth birthday, last week 


at Eichberg, near Vienna, with his mother. 


@ 


Amos Alonzo Stagg, University of 
Chicago coach, had a birthday, learned the 
significance of numbers. There are 11 men 
on a football team; 44 years ago he first 
donned moleskins at Yale; he was 66 last 
week. 
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Percy Hammond, dramatic critic of 
the New York Herald Tribune, wrote last 
week a brusque review of He Undersiood 
Women (see THEATRE). Then, late in the 
night, he got quickly into a waiting auto- 
mobile, driven by his wife, and set off for 
the country. A car came up toward Percy 
Hammond at a great rate of speed, hit 
his auto and turned it over, causing bruises 
to Mrs. Hammond and more serious in- 
juries to her husband, so that it would be 
necessary for him to carry his write arm 
in a sling. The driver of the car was an 
obscure character called William G. Dow- 
rie. bea 





To Tom Mix, horse-riding cinemactor, 
one Will Morrissey, comedian, gibed: 
“Your horse Tony has a great future in 
the talkies. The horse can at least snort. 
But what can you do?” Tom Mix struck 
the giber on the jaw, knocked him down. 

& 

Antoine Cierplikowski is the most 
famed of all Parisian coiffeurs. His estate 
at Gravigny is spacious with lawns and 
leafy bowers. On it he has erected his own 
tomb, surmounted by the colossal marble 
figure of a man bending over the smaller 
figure of a woman and gazing at her shaved 
neck. 
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Paul Poiret, Parisian dressmaker, last 
week flayed the indecency of short skirts. 
Said he: “Parisian dressmakers are forced 
to admit they are in perfect accord with 
Pope Pius. ... Women have lost by 
want of mystery. ... Modern woman 
should wear skirts a trifle longer and more 
decent.” 

Time was when the world of Paris fash- 
ions would have trembled at such an edict 
from the powerful Poiret. But the maker 
of modes confessed himself outmoded 
when, a fortnight ago, he lamented: “I am 
no longer necessary. . . . I shall leave the 
Paris which is no longer the Paris I have 
known. I shall solace myself in an old 
chateau surrounded by fairy-like gardens.” 

Marshal Josef Pilsudski, Dictator to 
Poles, announced last week that he will 
sail down the mighty river Danube—down 
and down about 570 miles—to an ancient 
Roman spa, The Baths of Hercules. 





*In Zit’s Theatrical Newspaper it was last 
week recorded that a large number of stage 
comedians were enraged against Percy Hammond 
because in a recent writing he had implied that 
clowns on the stage were often smutty. Said 
Zit’s: “The comedians who feel hurt over the 
notice need not be named ... dire threats are 
being heard.” 


AERONAUTICS: 


Shrewd 

Above Valparaiso, Ind., an airplane 
scuttled, alit, scuttled aloft again, like a 
busy grasshopper. “That’s Loewenstein’s,” 
exclaimed burghers out marketing and 
hastened to Morris Loewenstein’s grocery 
store. 

Like Alfred Loewenstein, shrewd Bel- 
gian financier, now dead by a fall from 
his plane, Valparaiso’s Loewenstein uses 
his airplane to increase his business. To 
every customer who buys $25 worth of 
groceries for cash he gives a lengthy. air 
ride—to the chagrin of his torpid com- 
petitors. 
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4,000 ++ 

The Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced, last week, 
the existence of 4,134 civilian-owned air- 
planes, airships and balloons in the U. S. 
California skies are flecked with over 600 
private aircraft, New Yorkers own 387. 
Other strongly air-minded states are: IIli- 
nois—350; Michigan—291; Texas—269; 
Ohio—231; Missouri—216; Pennsylva- 
nia—212. Rhode Island has nine civilian 
planes; Vermont, only three. Despite the 
heavy population of the East, Westerners 
and Middle Westerners are manifestly 
more eager to soar. 


— oe 
Record 


Over 205 miles an hour was the pace 
sustained, last week, between Bolling 
Field, Washington, D. C., and Mitchell 
Field, Long Island, by Lieutenant Ford J. 
Lauer and Gordon P. Saville. 

They flew separate planes and estab- 
lished a new record of 70 minutes for the 
240-mile hop. 


—o— 


Oakland to New York 


Starting from Oakland, Calif., for the 
first West-East non-stop continental flight, 
Colonel Art Goebel last week reached New 
York, 18 hours, 58 minutes later. Last 
August, he won the Dole prize for flight to 
Hawaii. 

—— ee 
Gift 

When Baron Ehrenfried Guenther von 
Huenefeld, Capt. Hermann Koehl and Maj. 
James G. Fitzmaurice arrived in Manhat- 
tan after their east-west trans-Atlantic 
flight (Time, May 7) they received a 
noisy, elaborate burst of greeting. Touched 
by this fanfare, impartially accorded by 
the U. S. to a two-thirds Germanic achieve- 
ment, they donated the propeller of their 
monoplane Bremen to the projected Mu- 
seum of the City of New York. 

Gallant, grateful von Huenefeld, speak- 
ing for himself and his companions last 
week, gave the Bremen entire, to the Mu- 
seum. “The hand stretched out to us in 
pure enthusiasm, and in warm, hearty 
feeling convinced us that the rift in friend- 
ship between the two nations . . . must 
never again occur. A bridge must be con- 
structed capable of withstanding all 
storms.” 
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“Time brings all things.” 











Toes 


In Upper Finlay River, British Colum- 
bia, one J. Omera, a trapper, suffered 
frostbite in the four small toes of his right 
foot. Soon he observed that his bitten toes 
had become infected. Since there was no 
surgeon at hand, J. Omera seized a kitchen 
knife and whittled away for three days 
until his toes were off. Then he bound up 
his bloody foot and tramped to Prince 
George, where a surgeon said he had per- 
formed the amputation so efficiently that 
no further treatment was necessary. 


—_<——_—- 
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Shrew 


Well aware that the best method of 
dealing with a shrew is to put her in the 
water, one George Hall, Manhattan in- 
surance solicitor, was accustomed, when 
circumstances permitted, to soak Made- 
leine La Verne Hall, his wife. Last week, 
suing George Hall for a separation, she 
specified this practice as an example of 
his alleged cruelty. Sic: “Accompanying 
his actions by violent language, he threw 
the plaintiff, fully dressed, into the bath- 
tub and turned on the shower, drenching 
her, and thereby endangering her health.” 


Oo 


Butter and Sleet 


“I’m not a flapper but would like to 
correspond with men and women between 
the ages of 25 and 32.” Fat Nellie Wal- 
lace wrote that in Tchula, Miss.; lonely 
Joe Sleet read it in El Paso, in the ad- 
vertising columns of a magazine. He wrote 
to Nellie Wallace and sent her a lock 
of hair. That was ten months ago. 

In January Joe Sleet wrote to Nellie 
Wallace: “Dear I am so proud and happy 
to know that you are a Baptist too. What 
do you know, I am one of the youngest 
deacons in our Church? I don't think 
there is any harm for a deacon to learn to 
love some one and I do hope you will al- 
low that some one to be you.” Nellie 
Wallace replied that there was a spark of 
love aglow in her heart. 

Joe wrote back: “Sweetheart, you can 
now see that my heart belongs to you.” 
He sent with these words a picture of a 
heart from which “love drops” sprinkled. 
Nellie replied: “With love to you with 
friendship true there is no love I love like 
I love you.” 

Joe Sleet: “Say yes now, Nellie, or 
Papa will have to spank.” 

Nellie: “Joe, dear, my answer is yes.” 

In February, Joe Sleet sent Nellie Wal- 
lace a ticket and she came to El Paso. 
He saw then, for the first time, that Nellie 
Wallace was fat as butter; she appeared 
cheerful however and he did not regret 
his correspondence. They had a wedding. 

Last week, Joe Sleet was engaged in 
divorcing his wife. 

Joe Sleet: “That girl couldn’t cook. 
She tried to fry a steak one day and used 
so much grease it was awful. And eat 
why she would eat a cube of butter at one 
meal and drink a quart of milk a day.” 

Nellie: “I can cook but my mother-in- 
law wouldn’t let me.” 
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Plant of The Barrow 
Corporation, Oakland 
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T. B. Princre, Manager, 
The Barrow Corporation 


Selling WORK CLOTHES 
to the ‘Pacific (oast- 


So Barrow Corporation, of national reputation in the textile indus- 
try, finds its Oakland plant most advantageous in serving the western 


market. T. B. Pringle, manager of the Oakland plant, writes : 


“Oakland and the San Francisco Bay 
district compose the work clothes manu- 
facturing center of the Pacific Coast. 
There are many other advantages which 
should encourage other branches of the 
textile industry to locate in Oakland. 
For instance, we receive denim from east- 
ern and southern mills at freight rates as 
low and in some cases lower than do the 
eastern manufacturers. Also, we can ship 
our finished products to a larger part of 
the Pacific Coast more economically from 
Oakland than from any western point— 
certainly more economically than from 
the East. 


“Here in Oakland we enjoy an all- 
year-round working climate at an even, 
cool temperature which is ideal for pro- 
duction efficiency. An abundance of 
skilled labor of the better class makes 
this one of the best labor markets in the 





United States. Over 60% of the work- 


ers in this territory own their homes. 


“Hydro-electric energy is developed in 
such large quantities that power can be 
purchased at most advantageous rates. 
Low factory rentals and the many sites 
available at attractive prices aid the manu- 
facturer in keeping down overhead. 


“Oakland is the center of population 
in a metropolitan area containing over 
1,600,000 people within a 40-mile radius: 
it is the center of population and distri- 
bution of the eleven western states: it is 
the terminal point of all transcontinental 
railroad lines: located on the continental 
side of San Francisco Bay, it is also 
ideal for serving the distant markets of 
the Orient. Where can the manufacturer 
operating on the Pacific Coast find bet- 
ter advantages?” 


Statements of other nationally-known manufacturers giving 
their actual experience in the Oakland Industrial District have 
been published in the booklet, “We Selected Oakland,” mailed 


on request without cost or obligation. Send for your copy. 


An industrial survey will be prepared for any manufacturer 
interested in a Pacific Coat plant. Write Industrial Department 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce + Oakland, California 


or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda 
Centerville Emeryville 
Newark Niles 


Hayward 


Pleasanton San Leandro 


Berkeley 


Irvington Livermore 
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THE MIGHTY NIAGARA 
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POWER~ 


An adequate supply of hydro- 


electric power, a high caliber of service and low rates, 
open wide the gates of industrial opportunity in’ the 
Buffalo area. The Niagara, tapping a Great Lakes area 
of 250,000 square miles, flows over the Cataract, con- 
tinuous, never-failing and brought under control by the 
world’s greatest electric power-producing plants. ~ 


@ Chaubert’s ditch, above the Falls, ran a saw mill in 
1757: The Hydraulic Canal, dug a century later, turned 
the stones of a grist mill. Today the transmutation of 
the power of the Niagara lights thousands of homes over 
a broad area and is the driving power behind hundreds of 
industrial plants. It also has made possible the manu- 
facture of many world-famous electro-chemical products 
---aluminum, chromium, tungsten, molybdenum, carbon- 
titanium, basic materials that have revolutionized the 
metal-working industries. - - ~ - 


( If your industry is one in which power plays a part-- 
investigate Buffalo. Industrial sites are available at low 
cost. Transportation conditions are ideal. - - 


Manufacturers & Traders 
—Peoples Trust Company 


BUFFALO 
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Primate Protested 


On November 12, the Most Reverend 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop of York, 
will become Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Like the Most Reverend Randall Thomas 
Davidson, whom he succeeds, Dr. Lang 
is a Scotchman; also he is 64, the 
author of a novel and a play, the seventh 
son of a seventh son, a brilliant though 
sometimes over-impassioned orator, and 
suspected of being the leader of that por- 
tion of the Church of England which most 
nearly approaches the Church of Rome. 
It was this last qualification in the present 
Archbishop of York which caused mem- 
bers of the League of Loyal Churchmen 
and the Protestant Alliance to protest last 
week against his appointment. 

Coincident with this new eruption of an 
old but by no means superannuated vol- 
cano, came a statement from the London 
Times to the effect that its readers might 
soon expect the publication of a compara- 
tively complete report of the oft-reported 
but still mysterious Malines Conversa- 
tions. In its statement, the Times asserted 
that at the time of the Malines Conversa- 
tions an unofficial representative of the 
Vatican expressed Rome’s willingness to 
grant the British Primate a rank in the 
Roman hierarchy “equal to and perhaps 
above the cardinals,” should he desire to 
accept the Roman Catholic faith. 


Parish Priest 


On the shore of Lake Lavigne, Ontario, 
one Albert La Freniére told last week the 
story of a picnic. 

He, his wife, their two children, and his 
sister-in-law, Léonie Sylvestre, received 
an invitation from the Rev. J. B. Dubuc, 
parish priest of Lavigne. Would they 
come, the priest enquired, to have supper 
with him? Afterward, perhaps they would 
all go boating on the lake. So Albert La 
Freniére and the rest went to supper with 
the priest and later, in a gasoline launch, 
out across the close darkness of the lake. 
It was a warm, calm evening; everyone 
was apparently in the best of humor; no 
accident occurred to mar their merriment 
until when they had proceeded for about 
a mile the motor began to backfire. Father 
Dubuc leaned down to see what was 
wrong. There was a sharp detonation and 
a sheet of flame from the exploding gaso- 
line tank. 

Albert La Freniére was the only one 
who succeeded in reaching the shore. 
When he was revived and informed that 
the others were certainly drowned, he told 
a story which made it appear that none 
of the great legends of the death of cap- 
tains or of the heroism of priests sur- 
passed the way in which Father Dubuc 
had conducted himself at the end of his 
picnic. After the explosion, said Albert 
La Freniére, Father Dubuc stood up in the 
stern of the boat and, while his clothes 
blazed brightly, lifted his crucifix and 
granted absolution to the five who were 
with him. Having recited the ritual of his 
church, he said to his guests, “There is 
nothing else to do. We must jump into the 
water.” Later, when the body of Father 
Dubuc was found, it was discovered that 
the first flash of the explosion had cer- 
tainly burned his eyes to blindness. 
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THE PRESS 


New Age 


Until last week the Living Age was a 
pamphlet-sized Atlantic Monthly Co. pub- 
lication, chiefly devoted to reprinting ably 
selected foreign articles after translating 
them into English, when necessary. 

Recently a World Topics Corporation 
has been formed to take over the magazine 
and this week it is being issued as a 
monthly, similar in format to Asia. The 
new editor: John Bakeless, onetime Man- 
aging Editor of the Forum and weekly 
contributor to TIME. 

<< 
Important People 


Deft-fingered compositors, rushing the 
August 15 issue of Forbes (For Busy Busi- 
ness Men) to the presses, dropped a few 
lines of type, picked them up not quite 
correctly. The bizarre but unhappy re- 
sult appeared in the column: “About Im- 
portant People.” 

“Roy O. West, of Chicago, was ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge to be Secre- 
tary Tramways Company, of the Mexican 
Toronto, to the board and C. D. Magee, 
of Power Company; the Mexican Light 
& ted to the board of of Toronto, was elec- 

“Sir Thomas White, Work. 

“succeeding Hubert of the Interior to 
succeed the late Captain Loewenstein.” 


~ 
Oo 














Press Agentry 


Siamese Twins. No one would sup- 
pose Terry Turner, a fat and smirking 
Broadwayfarer, to be an exploiter of mon- 
strosity. Yet such is part of his pro- 
fession. The Hilton twins, siamese ones, 
who live in Texas, owe their fame and 
vaudeville contracts especially to him. 
Last fortnight this press-agent for Loew’s 
Vaudeville Circuit turned his talents on an- 
other female pair, the Gibb twins, Mary 
and Margaret, joined since birth and recent 
members of a Coney Island freak museum. 
Very discreetly, he let it be known in 
newspaper offices that one of them was in 
love and that they would therefore sub- 
mit to a separation. 

A tremendous burst of journalism fol- 
lowed. Pictures of the unhappy couple 
were shown in the Evening composo- 
Graphic. For postures which the two twins 
would not or could not adopt, chorines 
were employed. The surgeon who pro- 
posed to divorce the pair, one Francis 
Pantesco Watson, was interviewed by re- 
porters. The Graphic’s circulation jumped 
40,000, because its readers were delighted 
with this ingenious tale of romance and 
deformity. 

Last week, as shrewd observers had ex- 
pected, the operation was called off. The 
mother of the twins became anxious and 
the girls hobbled away from their hospital 
to their home in Holyoke, Mass. With 
them they had a fat contract for 15 weeks 
in vaudeville; not, however, with Press- 
agent Turner’s organization but with its 
rival, Keith’s. 

Cinemactress Bebe Daniels flew from 
Hollywood to Hadley Field, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. At every stop the local papers 
noted her. Finally she left her purse in 
the taxicab which carried her the 30 miles 


from Hadley Field to Manhattan. The 
purse contained $168 and feminine gim- 
cracks. Whether or not Miss Daniels left 
the purse deliberately, the ensuing pub- 
licity was worth many, many times $168. 
And the taxidriver returned the money. 

Writer. Richard Halliburton, who 
writes travel stories with the sprightliness 
of an old spinster’s darling, last week dis- 
played a letter from Governor Meriwether 
Lewis Walker of the Panama Canal Zone, 
permitting him to try to swim the 50 miles 
of the Canal. He started. No long-dis- 
tance swimmer, this self-generator of pub- 
licity intended to interrupt his feat every 
time he grew tired. A soldier in a motor 
boat accompanied him to shoot at any 
obnoxious alligators. Trans-canal steam- 
ship passage was not halted. Nonethe- 
less, the proposed stunt approached the 
scandalous. It costs the U. S. several hun- 
dred dollars to open the canal locks needed 
for the swim. At Gatun Locks Swimmer 
Halliburton paid 36¢ (correct charge on a 
tonnage basis) to be floated up the 85 ft. 
from Limon Bay to Gatun Lake.* 

Actress Louise Groody, plump, frolic- 
some musical comedy headliner (Good 
Morning Dearie, Hit ine Deck) swam 
playfully last week, in the fashionable Lido 
pool on the Champs Elysées, Paris, col- 
lapsed naturally, was removed routinely 

*Once Writer Halliburton made much roman- 
tic ado about his swimming the mile-and-a-half- 
wide Hellespont, like Leander and Lord Byron. 
Last week 17 U. S. college men and one news- 
paperman sportively swam the channel. One, 
Jack Bowron, captain of the swimming team, 
rested a few minutes; then swam back to his 
Starting point. 





to the American Hospital at Neuilly. The 
attention she gained so accidentally her 
press agent put to prompt, broad and good 
use. 

Singer. “I know nothing about it, and 
what’s more, I refuse to have anything to 
do with her publicity stunts.” 

With this tart, skeptical comment 
Samuel Insull, multi-millionaire impresario 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, dis- 
claimed, last week, any concern with the 
report that his bonanza prima donna Mary 
Garden (“Our Mary”) had announced her 
engagement to Pierre Plessis, youthful, 
wealthy Parisian journalist. Mary Gar- 
den, 51, has never been married. Recent 
summers she has reported herself bathing 
naked in the Mediterranean sun. 
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“The Boys” 


(See front cover) 

When Nominee Hoover, who is none 
too fond of newsgatherers, apostrophized 
“those invisible millions,” the radio audi- 
ence, it was perhaps with the hope that 
some day a Nominee’s baby-patting, pipe- 
smoking and flycasting will not have to be 
overseen by newsgatherers clutching short- 
hand pads and cinema cranks. Perhaps, 
some day, contact between the People and 
their servants can be maintained directly, 
by colored-wireless-television or some- 
thing. Then, at scheduled moments during 
the day or week, the Nominee can simply 
take off his invisible-silencing-suit or what- 
ever device has been provided for his 
privacy, and, face-to-face and mouth-to- 
ear with the whole electorate, can simply 
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FACTORIES ALSO AT DETROIT, LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND AND TORONTO 


If National Advertiser 





sheets 


adds twenty per cent to his dealer sales by 
investing a mere fraction of that amount 
in a permanent form of dealer-door ad- 
vertising, does he like it? 

Does he? 

Prominent national 
that their 
vertising is the lowest they have ever ex- 
perienced—using Flexlume Electric Signs 
as part of the program. 


advertisers tell us 


ee : %? eS 
cash-in”’ cost on national ad- 


Advertising their products, day and 
night, over their dealers’ doors is what they 
are doing—advertising right at the potnt 
of sale. 

If successful for others, why not for you? 
Let us send the facts and figures of our ad- 
vertiser-dealer tie-up plan. 
Corporation, 1861 Military Road, Buffalo, 
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say: “Good morning, everybody. I’m 
feeling fine today. I had a good sleep and 
prunes for breakfast, thank you. As you 
can see, the weather’s lovely here. I think 
I'll go fishing this afternoon. Don’t for- 
get what I said about intending to help 
the Farmer and to uphold the sanctity of 
our fine Constitution. That’s about all for 
now. Good-bye. As everyone knows, I'll 
be ‘on’ again at 8 o’clock this evening.” 

Pending the perfection of such an in- 
vention, the People and the Nominees 
will probably continue making shift with 
the daily press, which, in politics, has two 
ends. The People are familiar with one 
end, the Nominees with both ends. The 
People find their end lying on millions of 
white stoops, on thousands of newsstands. 
The Nominees find their end waiting 
around in hotel lobbies, ante-rooms of 
suites, railroad stations, private car plat- 
forms. Their end is “The Boys,” as Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Harding used to call 
their entourage of newsgatherers. 

During a Presidential campaign, The 
Boys are deployed more widely, organized 
more highly, function more extensively 
than at any other period in the four-year 
U. S. political cycle. 

“Straight” Reporters. Humblest, be- 
cause their names seldom appear; most 
serviceable, because they are instructed 
to be non-partisan, to avoid prediction or 
speculation, to report no anonymous 
opinions, to report happenings factually 
and completely; most influential, because 
their reports reach by far the greatest 
number of people—are what might be 
called the Straight Reporters, the corre- 
spondents of the big news services. This 
year the Associated Press keeps two men 
and a woman, the United Press one man, 
near each Nominee continually. Writing 
their cautious, colorless reports, these 
writers are either unsung heroes or steno- 
graphic automata. 

The names of these eight outstanding 
intermediaries between People and Nomi- 


nees are: 


With Hoover. For the Associated Press 
—James L. West, W. B. Ragsdale, Mary 
Bainbridge Hayden. For the United Press 
—Paul R. Mallon. 

With Smith. For the United Press— 
Thomas L. Stokes. For the Associated 
Press—Paul Frederick Haupert, David 
Harold Oliver, Martha Dalrymple. 


Star Reporters. Following the Nomi- 
nees far more boldly and self-assertively 
than the Straight Reporters, asking more 
questions, thinking up more ruses, con- 
suming more paper and ink, are the special 
representatives of newspapers who can 
afford more than the standardized A. P. 
and U. P. reports. Typical of this class 
are cadaverous Ray Tucker, who boils 
around after Hoover for the New York 
Telegram; James O’Donnell Bennett, a 
quick-eared conversationalist, who watches 
Nominee Smith for the Chicago Tribune; 
and Edwin S. MacIntosh, a Southem 
gentleman, who, representing the arch- 
Republican New York Herald Tribune, 
lately got photographed sitting casually 
next to Nominee Hoover in a campfire 
circle. 

Near-Pundits. One journalistic level 
above the Star Reporter is the Near-Pun- 
dit. A very silly bulletin posted in the 
offices of the New York World says: 


“The news columns of the New York 
World have no political candidates. 
(Signed) “H. B. Swope” 
(Executive Editor) 
It is a silly bulletin if only because the 
news columns of the World contain the 
writings of able Charles Michelson, an 





Courtesy, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
CARTER FIELD 


“Observers ... experts ... it is said.” 
oldtimer, whom the World sends around 
the country to see the Nominees, visit the 
doubtful states and to write, whenever 
he can, stories that will boost the 
Brown Derby. His Republican equiv- 
alent is found in Carter Field, thor- 
oughly partisan chief of the Herald Trib- 
une’s Washington bureau. The Field 





Punpit Harb 
. tense, talkative, undismayed. 


despatches deal with anything and every- 
thing political, except foreign policy, 
which until lately has usually been handled 
by Henry Cabot Lodge (grandson), an- 
other Near-Pundit, stalking about on er- 
rands of his own. Most Field and Lodge 
despatches are plastered thoroughly with 


such expressions as “observers here are 
agreed,” “as a prominent Republican said 
today,” “it is said,” or “experts foresee.” 
The anonymity of the “experts,” “Repub- 
licans” and “observers” does not rob such 
despatches of interest for partisan read- 
ers. Often they force issues, precipitate 
news. 

More circumspect in point of partisan- 
ship is Richard V. Oulahan (New York 
Times) than whom no U. §S. Journalist 
is more respected. There is also Arthur 
Sears Henning (Chicago Tribune). 

Pundits. Of real political pundits, few 
remain in U. S. journalism. They are men 
who write exclusively interpretative arti- 
cles along broad party lines using the 
“spot” news of the Nominees’ doings only 
as texts or pretexts. 

Among the Pundits, one of the ablest, 
Samuel George Blythe, long of the New 
York World and the Saturday Evening 
Post, is now retired in California. 

Clinton W. Gilbert, still with the New 
York Evening Post, long famed for his 
“Daily Mirror of Washington” (mostly 
personalities, anecdotes) has grown dull 
and vague. Perhaps because he is cool to 
Hooverism, whereas his newspaper is 
Hoover-hot. 

David Lawrence, onetime Associated 
Press shadow of Woodrow Wilson, has 
softened his sting and dampened his flair, 
partly because conservatism becomes the 
publisher of the neutral United States 
Daily, partly because he talks on the radio. 

Most political pundits write books from 
time to time. For example, Mark Sullivan, 
the Great Predicter of the Herald Tribune, 
has branched out from politics to folk- 
lore with a history of the U. S. called Our 
Times, of which two volumes are pub- 
lished and more being written. His politi- 
cal observations this year have not seemed 
inspired. 

Another book writer is tense, talkative 
Pundit William Hard. Who’s Hoover? he 
propounded this year in 274 pages of un- 
dismayed analysis.* His wife Anne Hard 
and his daughter, Eleanor, write politics- 
for-women in the Herald Tribune and 
Junior League Bulletin, respectively. 

And then there is Frank Richardson 
Kent, perhaps the sharpest of them all. 
Small, compact, quick, incurably enthu- 
siastic and good-humored, he knows the 
politicians as few of them know them- 
selves. Exposing their humbuggery, dis- 
honesty, pomposity, spells FUN to him. 
He probably got his taste for political 
writing from his uncle, Frank A. Richard- 
son, who from the Civil War until 1910 
was Washington correspondent for the 
Baltimore Sun, in which Pundit Kent’s 
“Great Game of Politics” (column) ap- 
pears daily and of which he is vice presi- 
dent. He delineates the technology of 
politics. He has done a history of the 
Democratic party.t He can applaud as 
well as he can slam and bang. And he can 
sympathize because once he knew the life 
of active politics himself. In 1922 all was 
arranged for him to have the Senate seat 
which Maryland’s bumbling Bruce now 
occupies. Pundit Kent turned it down but 
only, they say, because he felt he could 
not afford it. 

*Wuo’s Hoover?—William Hard—Dodd, 
Mead ($2.50). 

+Published by Century Co. ($5). 
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Title 


Dapper Johnny Farrell, U. S. open golf 
champion, is ambitious, wants a world title 
even though it be unofficial. To Walter 
Hagen, British open champion, he wired 
an invitation to compete for said title. 
Hagen accepted. The first of three matches 
may be played August 29 at Detroit. 

— + — 


Power 

With the name Feuchtwanger literary 
persons associate power. Reason: Lion 
Feuchtwanger, German writer, wrote a 
tome known in the U. S. as Power ; abroad, 
as Jud Siiss. Austin J. Feuchtwanger 
(stocks & bonds, onetime flyer) likes power. 
At Stamford, Conn., last week his fond- 
ness for it was demonstrated when the 
Sally-Too, 32-foot speedboat, was demon- 
strated, did 61 miles an hour. 

O—a 


Twin Swims 


Hands cupped, legs working in piston 
fashion, a pair of girl twins, whose age 
totals 28, propelled their monotonous way 
through the murky waters of lower New 
York Bay last week. At Battery Park, 
abode of the homeless, mecca of excur- 
sionists, they were fished out, their wet 
hands wrung, their likenesses caught by 
cameramen, their feat lauded. For 38 
miles, for 7 hrs. 41 min., they had inched 
a zigzag course from Sandy Hook. To es- 
chew a tide they headed eight miles out 
to sea, were met by another strong tide in 
the harbor. “We could swim back again 
the same way, right now,” said Bernice 
Zittenfeld, talking for herself and her sis- 
ter, Phyllis. 

scald tiaas 
Netsters 

William Tatem Tilden II can beat Fritz 
Mercur, onetime Longwood Bowl champion. 
So, too, can Helen Wills, as she did in an 
exhibition match last week. Yet Mercur 
rose to no great heights last week in the 
Eastern Turf championship at the West- 
chester-Biltmore Country Club to trounce 
Tilden in straight sets, 6-4, 6-3. Less 
alarming, but important, significant, was 
the straight-set victory (6-4, 7-5) of 
Berkeley Bell, of the University of Texas, 
over Francis T. Hunter, perennial doubles 
partner and intimate of Tilden. 

Tilden was not invited to participate in 
the East-West matches. Fretted, Friend 
Hunter refused to play, said a Tildenless 
tournament was “not representative.”’ 
Said P. Schuyler Van Bloem, vice president 
of the Eastern Lawn Tennis Association: 
“It would be unsportsmanlike to use a 
player against whom charges are pending.” 
Thus the player-writer rule rapped the 
fingers of Tilden. Ready commentators 
said Tilden will play no more tennis, will 
go into vaudeville. The first prediction 
was wrong; Tilden accepted the bid to play 
in the Newport Casino tournament, on 
whose cup he has two legs. The other pre- 
diction may be correct. It was neither con- 
firmed nor denied by Tilden, whose trial 
for alleged player-writer rule violations 
was set for August 24. 

Tilden-less, Hunter-less, the East lost to 
the West, six matches to three. Tilden- 
izens gloated. 
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O what extent is marital happiness dependent on money? What is 

the difference in psychological effect of a small income on husband 
and on wife? Is the wage-earning wife happier? 

The answers—unexpected and startling—to these questions appear 
in the September number of Harpers Magazine in an article of extraor- 
dinary interest. Under the auspices of the Bureau of Social Hygiene, 
Dr. G. V. Hamilton conducted an extensive research among one 
hundred married people. From the mass of material gathered, certain 
facts emerge, clear and definite, amid the confusion that clouds this 
most discussed of all human relationships. 


*‘Marriage and Money” 
modern thought. 


is not only a valuable contribution to 
Straightforward, courageous and important it is 


typical of the material published in Harpers Magazine. 


The September 


Number 


| RELIGION FACES A NEW WORLD 





James Harvey Robinson 
MARRIAGE AND MONEY 
Dr. G. V. Hamilton and Kenneth Macgowan 


INTERNATIONAL WINDOW-SMASHING 
Silas Bent 

AMERICA’S DEBT TO A GERMAN SOLDIER 
Brig, Gen. George McA. Palmer 

CHINA’S COVERED WAGON 
Olive Gilbreath 


QUACK-DOCTORING THE COLLEGES 
William Munro 

BURIED ALIVE 
Joseph F, Hook 

THE FUTURE OF MAN 
C. E. M, Joad 


STORIES by Mary Jobnston, Mary Lispenard . 


Cooper and Bernard DeV oto. 


EARN A VACATION TO BERMUDA 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


THe 
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ONE DOLLER. 


Fs leeleloetentetetetetentententetetatet masuaaanasne=:as 
! HARPERS MAGAZINE, yi 
I 49 E. 33 Street, 

1 New York, N. Y. 

¢ Iam enclosing one dollar for your offer to new sub- 
! scribers. Please send Harpers Magazine for six 
# months beginning with the September number to 
! DI ads cneG anmaeine <aomem eens ; 

1 

| Address. . 
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(See page 38) 
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Tee the ball high or low. Reddy 
Tees are easily set at whatever height 
the shot demands. 
where. Red or yellow. 18 for 25c. 

The Nieblo Mfg. Co., Inc., 38 E. 23rd St., N. Y. City 
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Be sure you get the original and genuine 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


The Front Page. It has become cus- 
tomary to write plays* which instruct, 
while they gibe or cheer, in the rudiments 
of exciting professions. The liquor racket, 
the theatrical profession, the industry of 
the gangster, the sly legerdemain of poli- 
ticians, each has been subjected to severe 
and detailed definition. More unscrupu- 
lous and exciting even than such are the 
obscure practices of journalism; these, 
brilliantly, savagely, profanely elucidated 
in The Front Page by Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur, made the play an 
immediate success in Manhattan. 


The plot of The Front Page, melo- 
dramatic to an extreme and too compli- 
cated for complete exposition, concerns 
Hildy Johnson of the Herald and Exam- 
iner, engaged in reporting the execution of 
2 feeble-minded murderer. The locale of 
the play is Chicago, its scene the press 
room in the Criminal Courts Building 
wherein Hildy Johnson and his jargoning 
confreres occupy themselves with strong 
language and unscrupulous efforts to in- 
timidate the sheriff and the fat, flatulent 
mayer. When it is learned that the convict 
has broken jail, all the newshawks scatter 
in the effort to discover him. Hildy John- 
son, whose plans are for an immediate 
marriage and retirement from the news- 
paper business, watches them scamper off 
and then makes ready to catch the New 
York train. As he opens the press room 
door, the murderer, who has climbed down 
from the roof, enters the room by the 
window. Only a very bad reporter could 
leave his job at such a moment. Hildy 
Johnson hides his quary in a roll-top desk 
and prepares to scoop the story. 


His impatient fiancée can see no cause 
in all this for delaying their departure, nor 
can her maundering old mother. The two 
of them wobble into the press room 
whence they are rudely ejected by Walter 
Burns, the city editor of the Herald and 
Examiner. Eventually the murderer is 
discovered in his lair, and Hildy Johnson, 
deprived of his scoop, prepares to desert 
the racket that enthralls him. His city edi- 
tor hands him his watch for a testimonial 
wedding present ; then, loath to lose so able 
an assistant, he arranges to have police- 
men board the reporter’s train and bring 
him back to town. 


The action of the play from the mo- 
ment the murderer, Earl Williams, breaks 
jail is too much for any plot to hold. 
There are moments like the one in which 
the little trollop who loves the criminal 
jumps out a window rather than tell the 
reporters what he knows—which are gen- 
erated spontaneously and without much 
reference to the pattern of the play. The 
murder as pointed out by able Arthur 
Ruhl of the New York Herald Tribune 
starts as a tragic figure and ends in sav- 
age comedy. Not content to be general, 
the authors of The Front Page with the 
instinct of reporters for precision have 
made their mayor William Hale Thomp- 
son. But with all its tmpedimenta of 
satire, melodrama, superfluous action and 
uncertainty of mood, The Front Page 


never quite loses its pace or its direction. 


George S. Kaufman directed the play; 
he has beaten it until it goes smoothly at 
top speed. The acting is more exactly 


true now than it was during the tryout 
period (Timer, June 4). Osgood Per- 











Oscoop PERKINS 
As a bad journalist, he is a good actor, 


kins,* who plays the city editor, could 
probably hold down the job on an off- 
stage newssheet, so completely has he mas- 
tered the dirty tricks of his trade. The 
Front Page is full of expletives and nur- 
sery words such as all reporters use out- 
side their writings. These, if understood, 
will cause horror to the imbecile portion 
of the theatre-going public and will prob- 
ably later be deleted from the dialog. But 
The Front Page is not one of those deli- 
cately perfect scrolls in which a changed 
syllable would mean destruction. Noisy, 
rapid, robust, exciting, and too true to be 
bad, it can stand a few unnecessary 


changes without wilting. 


+ 

The Song Writer is a play whose 
meagre inspiration quite patently origi- 
nated in the headline romance of famed 
Irving Berlin & Ellin Mackay. The com- 
poser in the play, David Bernard, is just 
such a wistful tinkler as his prototype 
appeared when the human interest hounds 
had finished their sport with him. The 
developments which follow his hasty wed- 
ding to an heiress are not included in the 
original. The bride of the minstrel is soon 
discovered in the apartment of another 
man, a man of her own haut-monde, who 
has a private bar and the idiotic cynicism 
which the drama conventionally imputes 
to the Social Register. Surprised by the 
song writer, his wife becomes hysterical 
and goes to Paris. In the last act, haunted 
by a melody called “You’re Gone,” in 


- which David Bernard has expressed his 


*He has previously played in: Spread Eaglc, 
Women Go on Forever, Weak Sisters, Beggar on 
Horseback. 


unabatable regret, Mrs. Bernard comes 
back from Paris in time for a reconcilia- 
tory curtain. 

Georgie Price, to suit whose vaudevillain 
talents the role was designed, pattered 
prettily through the path of his melodic 
romance. The heroine, Mayo Methot, was 
competent as an actress and very pretty, 
but neither she nor Mr. Price deserved the 
plaudits which Jennie Moscowitz received 
for the way she played the songster’s 
mother. The bad ballads of David Ber- 
nard, some of them supplied by Georgie 
Price, seemed inadequate for their part 
in the plot but the hokum in Crane Wil- 
bur’s play was well suited to its theme. 
The pathos of the play, like its comedy, 
had a touch of the untrue, sudden and 
exaggerated glitter which illuminates Tin 


Pan Alley. 
— wo 


He Understood Women. He is Julien 
Romain, a boulevardier who boasted of 
his systematic passions; the women are 
mainly the Baroness LeLong, his momen- 
tary mistress, and Aline, her maid, who 
becomes Julien’s wife, whom he distrusts 
in the second act and embraces in the 
third. Also there is a young soldier, lecher- 
ous and dressed in blue. Nothing in the 
play, its characters, its situations or its 
continental idiom is fresh or interesting. It 
is a spurious attempt to be nice and 
naughty by one Frances Lynch and by 
Michael Kallesser who last spring so 
soberly and slowly gave companionate 
weddings a bite on the nose in Marriage 
on Approval. 








Boos Begin 

A theatre is a dusty kennel, full of 
drafts and dust, scented forever with a 
sweet, unreal and sticky perfume, built 
of planks and plush, to house deceptions. 
Hoboken, N. J., is a squat and smoky 
suburb of Manhattan, a place where trains 
load and boats dock, where beery work- 
men lurch home along cobbled streets and 
where the world of art is chiefly repre- 
sented by ancient and execrable examples 
of the cinema. Why then should anyone 
want to own a theatre in Hoboken, N. J.? 
Famed Author Christopher Darlington 
Morley (Where the Blue Begins, Thunder 
on the Left) knows, for last week he 
bought one, the Rialto, of which he said: 

“Tt isn’t a little theatre . . . a famous 
old theatre and we plan to open Labor Day 
with our own stock company. We will 
try out a number of new plays as well 
as present revivals of plays that have 
been given on Broadway during the last 
few years. .. .” 

Had Author Morley been alone in his 
venture, many persons would have sup- 
posed that he would soon discover how 
and where the boos begin. He was not 
alone. Playwright Harry Wagstaff Gribble 
and Stage-designer Cleon Throckmorton 
were his most noteworthy associates. For 
their first season of production, several 
plays were mentioned: March Hares, Dra- 
cula, The Old Soak, dramatization of 
Where the Blue Begins, dramatization of 
Thunder on the Left. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


The Patriot. Director Ernst Lubitsch 
has a sexy touch but it is light, pleasant, 
no pudgy thumb. His whole hand is seen 
in this piece, the stery of Tsar Paul and 
his trusted friend Count Pahlen, who plots 
away the tsar’s life and does other nasty 
things. Emil Jannings as the tsar, Lewis 
Stone as the count are more than interest- 
ing: they are true. 








¢———_ 

Harold Teen. Lucien Littlefield always 
is funny; Mary Brian invariably inani- 
mate. There was no surprise when Little- 
field tickled, La Brian bored. There was 
surprise that this adaptation of Carl Ed’s 
innocuous comic strip entertained. 

—- +-—_ 

The . Terror. Caption-callers are 
thwarted by this all-talk picture. There 
are no subtitles. It concerns goings-on in 
a haunted house; shrieks come loud, often. 
It is better than The Lion and the Mouse, 
all-talk picture of which May McAvoy, 
Alec Francis, two of the terrorized, are 
veterans. 





o——— 
4, 


The Scarlet Lady. Lya de Putti has 
become ingénue. As the Bolshevik lass 
who shelves a Red leader for a nobleman, 
she grieves, pains her admirers, who re- 
membered her in Variety. One good touch 
will be retained: sneery Warner Oland (the 
Red) fires six shots in the face of the 
camera, giving cinemaddicts the effect of 
standing behind each of the six nobles 
whom he is killing. 


-—~¢ 


Just Married. Anne Nichols (Abie’s 
Trish Rose) wrote this piece, could not find 
a market for it before the Abie outrage 
was produced. Now she can market any- 
thing. Thus Abie is responsible for Just 
Married, which is an abracadabra of situa- 
tions—wrong stateroom, wrong girl, com- 
promise, concealment. A soporific. 

——— «+ — 

Fortune’s Fool. Emil Jannings knows 
what a war profiteer thinks about, resem- 
bles the type. The role is a broad plat- 
form for his best steps. Inordinately rich, 
the profiteer is not above “fixing” an auto- 
mobile spring, causes the death of his 
prodigal son, driver of an opposition auto- 
mobile. Jannings heaves. 

—~— « -—_ 

Out of the Ruins. Richard Barthel- 
mess wears the Legion of Honor medal, 
the Médaille Militaire, Belgian and French 
Croix de Guerre as the Blue Devil who 





deserts his regiment for lovely Marian | 








Nixon. To La Nixon, however, go the | 
medals for a good performance. 
Four Walls. Joan Crawford, whose 


eves happily escape being bovine, usually 
portrays passionate purity. In this piece 
she is a crook, inspires, by arousing jeal- 
ousy in her reformed crook lover, crooked- 
ness. He fights, is accused of murdering 
the gangster whom Frieda (La Crawford) 
used as a foil. In the end, her crook 
lover converts Frieda to righteousness. 
Who is the well-meaning crook? None but 
John Gilbert, symbol to shebas of pas- 
sionated dexterous love-making. 





The Modern 
Way to Heat Industrial 


















Buildings large or small 


Modine Unit Heater No. 701— 
the equivalent of nearly 2 
tons of cast iron radiation. 


Seem above shows we the 
Modine Unit Heater circulates 
heated air down to working lev- 
el and keeps it there. 
Below — Circulation of heated 
air with cast iron radiation 
or pipe coils. 







Uné HEATER 


FOR STEAM, VAPOR, VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 








Y not provide heating for 


your factory that is just as 
efficient as modern industrial light- 
ing? The Modine Unit Heater gives 
you this new heating effectiveness. 


Suspending from the steam line 10 
to 14 ft. above floor level, just as 


lights are installed overhead, Mo- 
dine Unit Heaters force heated air 
down over the entire floor area, 
insuring complete comfort to every 
worker. Each Modine is individu- 


ally controlled, to be operated as 
temperature conditions require. 


You wouldn’t expect lights strung 
along the walls to properly illumi- 
nate a factory of large floor area — 
and particularly if such lights were 
undirected. Yetsuch lighting could be 
no more hopelessly ineffective than 
cast iron radiation or pipe coils that 
Modinesare supplanting everywhere. 


Install Modine Unit Heaters now 
and save on first cost, on operating 
cost. Let us send you complete facts. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1716 RACINE aan" srsnien RACINE, WIS. 
Branch offices in all large cities 
London Office— 5S. G. Leach & Co., 26-30 Artillery Lane 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Profits & Losses 


Early reports of U. S. business for the 
six months ending June 30 showed gen- 
erally increasing profits. But subsequent 
reports show a large, though not alarming 
number of losses during the half year. 
The following list is by no means com- 
plete, only a good cross section of the later 
reports. 

Profits were less for: 


American Seating Co. (auditorium 
furnishers): $36,951 against $236,870 for 
same period last year. 

Briggs Mfg. Co. (closed motor car 
bodies): $2,053,553 against $3,033,281. 

Butterick Co. (magazines & fash- 
ions): $432,227 against $496,648. 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. (build- 
ing materials): $40,556 against $1,125,- 
572. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co. (whose new- 
est collar is called Times): $657.972 
against $1,199,148. 

Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. (medal 
winner in international competition 
1927): $505,553 against $761,629. 

Phillips-Jones Corp. (frst soft-collar 
makers): $249,206 against $309,595. 

Pullman, Inc. (sleeping cars): $3,- 
874.418 against $4,635,085. 

U. S. Distributing Corp. (commodi- 
ties delivered by barge and truck; money 
by armored car): $286,769 against $446.- 
845. 











U.S. Gypsum Co. (building materials) : 
$3,334,487 against $3,982,308. 

Western Union Telegraph (com- 
munications, the operating company): 
$7.328,892 against $7,377,915. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. (locks, build- 
er’s hardware): $824,879 against $1,060,- 
288. 

Profits increased for: 

Bendix Corp. (brakes) : $1,393,907 
against $550,835 for same period last year. 

Bon Ami Co. (whose unaging chick has 
never scratched yet): $636,391 against 
$607.914. 

Coty, Inc. (insidious perfumes, aggres- 
sive cosmetics): $1,500,552 against $1,- 


55,723 


oO 


e 
5925. > 
International Paper Co. (biggest): 
$3.073,009 against $2,407,253. 

U. §S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
(crook’s bugaboo) : $3,249,367 against $1,- 
078,043. 

Commodities 

Trading in the following commodities 
was affected, last week, by various devel- 
opments: 

Time. New York Telephone Co. sub- 
scribers bought time, last week, at the 
rate of 5¢ a unit. They could lift the re- 
ceiver, call Meridian 1212 and demand 
the correct time, paying the regular charge 
for a local call. On the first day of the 
new service, 10,246 subscribers paid 
$512.30 for the time of day. 

Beauty. In convention at Chicago was 








Lillibridge, Advertising 
On Rushing Into Advertising 


HEN we contemplate the 

rash way in which many 
manufacturers rush into print, 
with half-baked plans for getting 
distribution and turning interest 
into sales, we are reminded, by 
contrast, of the great-grandfather 
of Deidrich Knickerbocker whom 
Herbert Quick tells about. 

It seems that on taking the con- 
tract to build a church in Rotter- 
the old took 
three months of smoking for pure 
consideration of the work; then 


three more in knocking his head 
and breaking his pipe against every 


dam, gentleman 


church on a circuitous journey 
from Rotterdam through Amster- 
dam, Delft, Haarlem, Leyden 
and The Hague and back to Rot- 
terdam; then three more in walk- 


ing and navigating and climbing 
to attain coigns of vantage for 
contemplating the site of the still 
unbuilt church. 

At last he pulled off his coat 
and five pairs of breeches and 
laid the cornerstone of the church. 

When completed, this church 
was so conveniently constructed 
that all the zealous Christians of 
Rotterdam preferred it to any 
other. 

The tempo of advertising is 
necessarily fast. Nevertheless, it 
is our conviction that speed nas 
come to be too much a habit. 
There’s a time for rushing and a 
time for smoking, and if a little 
more smoking were done first 
there would be less eed for rush- 
ing—and less waste. 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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the American Cosmeticians’ Society. Sec- 
retary Frances Martell cited pregnant 
statistics: “Piety comes high, but not one- 
fifth as high as prettiness. Beauty of all 
kinds, including cosmetics, facial treat- 
ments, care of the hair, cost American 
women $1,825,000,000 in 1927. . . . Dur- 
ing the same period, members of all the 
Protestant churches in the U. S. and Can- 
ada spent only $489,429,076 for foreign 
and home missions and congregational ex- 
penses.” 

Simultaneously, The American Druggist 
statisticketed U. S. women: More than 
half use rouge; 71 in 100 use perfume; go 
in 100 use face powder; 73 in 100 use 
toilet water; 15 in 100 use lipstick. 

Money. In Terre Haute, Ind., money 
moved from behind iron bars, to the curb 
in front of the Citizens National Bank & 
Trust Co. Within a cage set up on the 
sidewalk sat a teller. Banking motorists 
could cash checks, make deposits, without 
leaving their cars. 

Mules. In two record days on the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) mule mart, sales totaled 
$600,000, with prices ranging from $75 
to $325 aspan. Operators reported the de- 
mand steady, the supply abundant. 


a 
All Three of Us 


From the Scottish castle of Achnacarry, 
whither he had gone as the guest of its 
famed tenant, Director-General Sir Henri 
Deterding of Royal Dutch Shell Oil 
(Time, Aug. 20), Walter Clark Teagle, 
president of Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
last week sent a telegram. It was ad- 
dressed to the London office of the As- 
sociated Press. In effect it read: “Tut- 
tut!” Actually it read: 

“Thank you for your courteous inquiry. 
There is no mystery about my being here 
as one of Sir Henri Deterding’s guests for 
grouse-shooting, as I have had the pleas- 
ure of being his guest on numerous pre- 
vious shooting parties while in Europe. 

“Naturally, the ramifications of the 
world’s largest industry, namely, petro- 
leum, in which all three of us are inter- 
ested, affords and will always afford a 
wide field for conversation.” 

The Associated Press knew that the 
third member of “all three of us” was Sir 
John Cadman, chairman of Anglo-Persian 
Oil Co. 

Despite such positive disclaimers of 
mystery, the London press persisted. The 
Daily Express found its reporters “re- 
buffed in all attempts” to get information. 
But lynx-eyed newsgatherers discovered 
“a complete secretariat” and a number of 
other (unnamed) oil officials concealed in 
the castle, or, more mysteriously, “in its 
neighborhood.” 

No news, save Oilman Teagle’s tut- 
tutting telegram, emerged from the Achna- 
carry woods, presumably full of roving 
officials. But anonymous “authorities” 
were not averse to revealing the true 
nature of the shooting party. This was 
explained variously as: 

1) A meeting to arrange a merger be- 
tween Royal Dutch Shell Oil and Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. And, for good meas- 
ure, even the Anglo-Persian company 
might be included in the breath-taking con- 
solidation. 

2) An effort to agree on limiting pro- 
duction in Mosul, a newly-opened field 
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Office Equipment 


that pays its way 


Art Metal furniture is a sound 


investment in office appear- 


ance and efficiency 


USINESS, today, has no room for 

old-fashioned, lost-motion office 
equipment. The lively modern pace 
and fiercer competition calls for 
method and precision. But while 
business runs in smooth high speed, 
it demands a proper setting. It re- 
alizes the influence of pleasing fur- 
niture on the workers’ morale. 

Art Metal achieves this combina- 
tion of practical beauty. It is a sound 
investment in office appearance and 
efficiency ... fire resisting, dust- 
proof, sanitary, with clean, trim lines, 


designed by engineers who know the 
needs of modern business. 

Such knowledge comes from over 
forty years’ experience in this field. 
Art Metal is wrought from enduring 
steel and bronze — finished with 
special enamels in natural wood 
grains and rich olive green. The first 
cost is the last, since steel resists the 
wear that finally cripples other 
office equipment. 

When you standardize on Art 


Metal, you can always add new equip- 
ment that will exactly match the old. 
The Art Metal line of desks, files, 


safes, shelving and special pieces is 


the most complete in the world. 
Our new booklet, entitled “Office 
Standards” shows ideal layout plans 


for various size offices. These dia- 


- grams may be helpful to you. 


We shall be glad to send you a 
copy with any of the catalogs listed 
below. Just mention any you wish. 

1. Desks; 2. Steel Shelving; 3. Hori- 
zontal Sectional Files; 4. Plan Files; 
5. Fire Safes; 6. Upright Unit Files; 
7. Counter Height Files; 8. Postindex 
Visible Files. The Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, Jamestown, 
New York. 


Art Metal 


STEEL 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT, SAFES AND FILES 








Papers Increase 


If every ordinary filing folder car- 
ried the same number of papers at 
all times, and not too many at that, 
filing and finding would be a simple 
matter. 


Because certain folders must carry 
many more papers than others, 
there is a need for 


erte 





VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


with their expansion feature that 
provides efficiency whether the load 
is heavy or light. 


If you have ever tried to hurriedly 
locate an important letter in a 
crowded flat folder, you will appre- 
ciate the many advantages of this 
efficient file pocket. For purpose of 
quick reference the front flap bends 
forward permitting a rapid survey 
of the contents without removal. 
The pockets themselves, whether 
full or empty, stand upright with 
the index tabs in plain sight. 


Made of tough red rope stock and 
specially re-inforced, they will out- 
last twenty ordinary manila folders. 


To all users of vertical files we 
offer a free sample pocket which 
we suggest you try in the place 
of an overcrowded folder. Use 
the coupon below. 


m= --"— CUT HERE TTT To 
Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell's Paperoid ‘* Vertex” 
File Pocket, as described in August 27 
TIME. 
Name of Firm 


Address. . 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N , 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 














TIME 


in which U. S., British, French and Dutch 
Shell companies have equal rights. 

3) A forerunner of a world conference, 
to be called in October, to limit produc- 
tion in all oil fields, ending the race to 


| corner the supply, lessening international 


tension. 

Merger reports were scouted as soon as 
printed. But Standard Oil offices in the 
U. S. did not deny that problems of over- 
production might be discussed at. Achna- 


' carry, might even be urged forward to 
| solution. 


——— 


Cable Rates 


The following message might have been 
cabled, last week, from the U. S. to Eng- 
land. 

OCDIVCUKIT MUTLUOLAMI PAN- 
CAKE 

Decoded, it would have read: “Have re- 
ceived no letter from you since June 3rd. 
Are you all right? Please reply by tele- 
graph. Pancake.” The recipient of the 
cable would have recognized the mysteri- 
ous Pancake as Carl O. Pancake, assist- 
ant secretary of the Guaranty Trust Co., 
technical delegate to the approaching In- 
ternational ‘Telegraph Conference at 
Brussels. 

In the Manhattan offices of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., last week, Delegate Pan- 
cake conferred with fellow delegates, 
viewed with alarm a proposed change in 
cable rates. Up for discussion at Brus- 
sels will be the “Cortina report,’ recom- 
mending that code words be limited to 
five letters instead of ten, the cost of 
sending a 5-letter word to be 68% of the 
present t1o-letter rate. Thus Mr. Pan- 
cake’s hypothetical cable would read: 

OCDIV CUKIT MUTLU OLAMI 

Instead of costing 40¢ (20¢ a 1o-letter 
word), it would cost 52¢ (13¢ a 5-letter 
word), besides the cost of address and sig- 
nature. 

Mr. Pancake’s opposition to the pro- 
posed change was vigorous. He noted that 
senders of social cables (13% of cable 
business) will profit by the new rates, re- 
quiring only a 13¢ MUPJY to convey the 
thought that “all are well and enjoy our- 
selves,” while large users (87% of busi- 
ness) will bear the burden of the increase. 

Mr. Pancake’s supposititious cable was 
written in the code of the Commercial 
Cable Co. (I. T. & T. subsidiary). This 
code consists of 5-letter words, which can 
be joined in pairs to enjoy the to-letter 
rate. But it could be deciphered by any- 
one with a code catalog. If Mr. Pancake 
had wished to be cunning and sly, he 
might have agreed in advance to use the 
catalog in this way: Instead of sending the 
word OCDIV (“Have received no letter 
from you since ...’), he might have 
chosen the fifth word following, OCEHE, 
and so on throughout the message, the re- 
cipient being forewarned of the plan. 

But if Mr. Pancake had wished to be 
extraordinarily cunning, excessively sly, 
he might have written to the American 
Code Co., 206 Broadway, Manhattan, 
commissioning Master Codist Frederick 
Ainsworth Hall to prepare a private code 
for Pancake messages. Codist Hall, sec- 
retary to Lord Roberts during the Boer 
War, onetime (1919-21) expert for Mar- 
coni’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., would 
have devised a code similar in size to the 
Commercial Cable Code, charge about 
$1,000 for 1,000 copies. 
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Paper & Power 


Swift rivers tumble through the Cana- 
dian forests on their way to the mighty 
St. Lawrence. Between them, covering 
vast stretches of the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec, lies a great area of choice tim- 
ber land. Its potential wealth defies esti- 





Mr. PANCAKE 


A private code would cost $1,000. 
(See col. 1) 


mate. Year after year, an army of men 
with axes and saws invades it, levies trib- 
ute for the busy mills dotting the rivers. 
But when they have finished, the woods 
rise stately and tall as before, seemingly 
an endless source of profit to their owners. 

Much of this immensely valuable land 
belongs to the Crown. But it would be 
neither seemly nor practicable for the 
Crown to build its own mills, manufacture 
its own pulp and paper. Wisely, the Crown 
has leased its rich timber limits to private 
companies, allowing them to draw on Can- 
ada’s inexhaustible resources to supply 
paper of all sorts to U. S. and Canadian 
consumers. Of these private companies, 
the greatest is International Paper Co., 
operating more than 30 pulp and paper 
mills, holding timber lands in fee or under 
Crown lease larger than the combined 
areas of Connecticut, Rhode Island, Mass- 
achussetts and Long Island. 

Chief product of. International Paper 
Co. has been newsprint. In 1927, its mills 
produced more than 800,000 tons of paper 
and pulp. Each year the newsprint de- 
mand, particularly in the U. S., rises 
higher (7% more in 1928 than in 1927), 
yet so prolific are the mills of the paper 
companies that the supply always exceeds 
the demand. Last spring, mills were oper- 
ating at only 84.4% of capacity. An arti- 
ficial combine to keep the price of news- 
print at $65 a ton collapsed when some 
members of the combine made a slick deal 
with Publisher William Randolph Hearst. 
A price-cutting war followed. 

But paper is not the only source of in- 
come for Canadian paper companies. 
Closely linked with paper mills is water 
power. And last week, when International 
Paper proceeded with plans to form a hold- 
ing company for its properties, observers 
noted the new International Paper and 
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Power Co. would hold about 90% of the 
common stock of the New England Power 
Association, covering an area of 9,000 
square miles, carrying light and power to 
communities with over 2,500,000 popula- 
tion. 

Nor will the influence of International 
Paper Co. stop with this sizeable unit, 
Also forecast, last week, was a further pool 
of power resources in New England. Only 
the approval of directors was lacking to 
consummate a combine between New 
England Power and Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co., a utility company serv- 
ing Boston and 37 other cities and towns, 
reaching 1,265,000 individual consumers. 
Through this pool, the new Edison-New 
England Power combine ranks as one of 
the chief links of the intricately chained 
U. S. utilities “trusts,” target of many a 
bitter political attack. And the controlling 
force of the combine, International Paper, 
will own power dev elopments of 1,500,000 
h. p., capable of being increased to 3,000,- 
Q00. 

Gigantic as this combine appears, Inter- 
national Paper considered, last week, yet 
another merger of giant proportions. To 
the already great capacity of its 30-odd 
mills, it contemplated adding the resources 
of the rival Abitibi Power and Paper Co., 
Ltd. Abitibi Power holdings, developed 
and in reserve, amount to 700,000 h. 
Timber resources approximate 55,000,000 
cords. Its mills can turn out 650,000 tons 
of newsprint yearly. Should Abitibi merge 
with International Paper, the resulting 
company would in effect dominate the 
world’s newsprint production, would be 
one of the major power units of North 
America. 

At the head of International Paper is 
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I. P. & P.’s GRAUSTEIN 


. rose to sudden fame. 


43-year-old Archibald Robertson Grau- 
stein, Harvard graduate, onetime Boston 
lawyer. Lawyer Graustein rose to sudden 
fame by so guiding the affairs of the in- 
solvent Riordon Co. (Canadian pulp con- 
cern) that bondholders emerged after four 
years without loss. This extraordinary 
achievement took him to International 
Paper in 1924 as president. One of his 


first acts was to buy the Riordon Co., 
merge it with International Paper. 


His 


directorships, besides New England Power, 
include the Corn Exchange Bank, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, American Surety Co., 
Manville Jenckes Co. 

Close friend of President Graustein is 
President Frank D. Comerford of New 
England Power. Last week, New Eng- 
land’s Comerford came to the board of 
directors of International Paper, joining a 
group of potent New York and Boston 
financiers. Among them: Frank N. B. 
Close (vice president, Bankers Trust Co.) ; 
H. C. Phipps (New York Trust Co.): 
Ogden M. Reid (president, New York 
Tribune, Inc.) ; John R. Macomber (presi- 
dent, Harris, Forbes & Co.). 
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Tires 


Outstanding among exceptions to the 
rule of prosperous, optimistic midyear 
statements were the balance sheets of 
U. S. automobile tire companies. Sales 
figures, if not exuberant, were s satisfactory. 
But income figures were disheartening. 
Net income of the “biggest” Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. enpped from $6,- 
364,005 (Jan—June, 1927) to $3,074,200 
(Jan.—June, 1928). For 'B. F. Goodrich 
Co., a profit of $5,813,501 turned into a 
deficit of $1,574,889. Fisk Rubber Co.’s 
huge deficit was $4,983,134. 

Causes of this unhappy situation were 
not obscure. In December, 1926, leading 
U.S. tire manufacturers formed the Amer- 
ican rubber pool, proceeded during the 
next year to accumulate a great supply at 
prices ranging from 35 to 41¢ a pound. 
But last February, the price of crude rub- 
ber broke sharply, fell to 26.9¢ in March, 
17.2¢ in April, stood last week just under 
20¢. Large tire companies took a stagger- 
ing loss on their inventories. Tire prices 
fell to meet fierce competition from mail 
order houses and small dealers who had 
not accumulated a rubber reserve. 

Chief among these competitors were the 
houses of Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., 
and Sears Roebuck & Co. Each announced 
drastic price cuts. Each advertised huge 
mileage guarantees. Montgomery Ward’s 
“Super Service Riverside” tire carries a 
guarantee of 30,000 miles. Sears Roebuck 
gives its “Super Allstate’ an assured life 
of 25,000 miles, proclaims: “No other 
manufacturer has dared-to write such a 
guarantee,” declares itself “America’s 
Largest Distributor of Tires.” But Mont- 
gomery Ward counters with the slogan, 
“World’s Biggest Tire Dealer.” The tire 
war seemed localized to the two principal 
mail order houses. While the tire com- 
panies were piling up deficits, Sears Roe- 
buck and Montgomery Ward showed 
largest sales on record. 

But last week, tire manufacturers took 
vigorous action to meet the menace of the 
mail order houses. Two months ago, the 
dormant Rubber Institute was brought to 
life under the directorship of onetime Pro- 
hibition Commissioner Lincoln C. An- 
drews. Its first arresting act was the in- 
sertion, last week, of large advertisements 
in 400 daily newspapers. Speaking for 44 
companies, Tsar Andrews pungently flayed 
the mileage guarantee. This practice, 
profitable to mail order houses, was 
branded thus: 

“Rejected by standard tire companies 
as unfair and uneconomical. Abused 
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Pays 


for itsel 


‘YLEANLINGSS in the Sawyer Biscuit plant 
begins with clean floors. The 114,632 
square feet of concrete and wood floors in the 
Sawyer bakeries are kept spotless by a thorough 
scrubbing at least once a week with FINNELL 
Electric Floor Machines. 
J. J. Barry, Cost Accountant of the Sawyer 
Biscuit Company, reports, ‘With the FIN- 
a LL SYSTEM two men clean our floors at a 
labor cost of 2.2 cents per square foot per year. 
Hand cleaning required four men, at a cost of 
4.8 cents per square foot per year. This is a 
saving of more than $3000 yearly. Even after 
a generous allowance for operating expenses, 
this saving pays for the FINNELL SYSTEM 
twice a year. Because of our skepticism, the 
FINNELL representative had a hard time 
getting his equipment into our plant, but now 
he would have a much harder time taking 
it out.” 
Waxes, Polishes Also 
The FINNELL applies wax and polishes, leav- 
ing floors lustrous, yet never sticky nor slip- 
pery. Wood, linoleum, tile, rubber, composi- 
tion, terrazzo, mastic, etc.—the FINNELL 
keeps them spotless, sanitary and better pre- 
served at less cost. There are eight,F INNELL 
models—a right size for every class 
iS of business and institution—hotels, 
Z stores, hospitals, factories, baker- 
ies, clubs, theatres, laundries, etc. 
Have a survey made of floor con- 
ditions in your establishment. A 
FINNELL Floor Maintenance 
Engineer will do it without obliga- 
tion. Write today for information. 
FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 288-A, 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. District 
fficesin principal cities. 









IT WAXES 
IT POLISHES 
IT SCRUBS 


HOUSEHOLD FINNELL 


New and improved. The smallest 
FINNELL ever made. Weighs 
only twenty pounds. Compact 
and efficient Refinishes 
waxes, polishes, scrubs. Write 
main office at Elkhart, Ind., 

for illustrated folder 





FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER-POLISHER 
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A™ AGO that swim 
would have winded 
me.” 

“\7hat put youin shape 
—cut down the heavy 
smoking?” 

“No—where I live, the 
gym is so handy, a man 
has no excuse for not keeping fit.” 
“Where’s that?” 

“At The Allerton.” 


ALLERION 


CLUB RESIDENCES 


Executive Offices—285 Madison Ave., New York 
New York—45 E.55thSt, New York— 143 E. 39th St. 
New York—130E.57thSt.* | New York—22E. 38thSt. 
New York—302 West 22nd Street 
Chicago—-Huron Street and Michigan Avenue 
Cleveland—Chester Avenue and East 13th Street 
*Exclusively for women 
No Initiation Fees. No Dues. Rates $12 to$22 a Week 
Transients: $2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
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by unscrupulous drivers. . . . An unfair 
sales inducement rather than a protection 
for the buyer. . . . There are no miles in 
a bottle of ink. You cannot put mileage 
into tires by written guarantees—it must 
be built in.” 

In place of this bitterly castigated sales 
promise, Tsar Andrews and his 44 com- 
panies offered a guarantee designed to 
sweep mail order house claims into ob- 
livion. The Andrews guarantee: 

“Manufacturers guarantee tires 
bearing their names and serial numbers 
against defects for the entire life of the 
tires.” 

At first reading, this appeared to be 
saying, in effect: “We guarantee a tire for 
so long as nothing happens to it.” But 
closer study revealed this meaning: “We 
guarantee that so long as a tire has enough 
rubber and cotton to hold it together, it 
will not fail because of any defect in 
material or workmanship.” 

Telephone Telegraph 

Along many a U. S. highway run parallel 
telephone and telegraph wires. Last week 
it appeared probable that future U. S. 
highways will have but one line of posts 
and wires. Reason: President Walter 
Sherman Gifford of A. T. & T. announced 
the signing of important non-exclusive 
contracts with Western Union. Telegrams 
may now be sent over long-distance tele- 
phone wires. Also at the service of West- 
ern Union for transmission of facsimile 
messages, is A. T. & T.’s telephoto sys- 
tem. To many, these contracts presaged 
the gradual scrapping of the Western 
Union plant and ever-increasing reliance 
on the service of A. T. & T. 
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Mergers 


Notable among mergers, acquisitions, 
consolidations, last week, were: 

Chain Stores. To the McCrory Stores 
Corp., operating 199 stores (Five and Ten 
Cent), came the 1-year-old Swingle’s 5 
Cent to $1 Stores, Inc., with 15 stores; 
1927 sales of $1,200,000. 

Steel. Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
(Youngstown, Ohio) approved consolida- 
tion with the smaller Steel & Tubes, Inc., 
(Cleveland, Ohio), for these reasons: Re- 
public can furnish Steel & Tubes with 
strip steel and pipe, developing its coal 
and ore reserves, bringing plant operation 
near capacity. Assets of the two com- 
panies total about $200,000,000. Steel & 
Tubes, Inc., rose from the business of the 
Wick family of Youngstown and Cleve- 
land. An astute, enterprising Wick is 
Myron A., now President of Steel & Tubes. 

Drugs. Through the organization of 
the McKesson & Robbins Holding Co., 
U. S. wholesale druggists consolidated an 
annual sales volume of $80,000,000. Into 
the merger came: McKesson & Robbins 
Co. (N. Y., Conn.); Gibson Snow Co. 
(N. Y.); Bedsole-Colvin Co. (Ala.); 
Churchill Co. (Ill., Iowa, Neb.); Eastern 
Co. (Mass.); Farrand, Williams & Clark 
Co. (Mich.); Faxon & Gallagher Co. 
(Mo.); Fuller Morrison Co. (Ill.); Hal- 
van Gorder Cos. (O.); Kirk, Geary & Co. 
(Calif.); Langley Michaels Co. (Calif.); 
Minneapolis Co. (Minn.); Murray Co. 
(S. C.); Roeber & Kuebler (N. J.); 
Southern Co. (Tex.); Western Wholesale 
Co. (Calif., Ariz.). 
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Brain & Braun 


Sixteen years ago, when he was three, 
Harry Braun arrived from Russia. A 
melancholy urchin, he lounged in Man- 
hattan ghettoes, not playing with the 
tougher ragamuffins but crooning to him- 
self. By the time that he was eleven, it 
was plain to Mrs. Braun that he would be 








© Wide World 
Harry Braun 


A job awaits him. 


the world’s greatest musician. She bought 
him a $10 fiddle and said, “Play yet.” 

Surprisingly soon after his mother 
bought the fiddle for him, Harry Braun 
met Leopold Auer, greatest teacher of vio- 
linists. Leopold Auer was interested in 
meeting the adolescent minstrel as he is in 
meeting all youthful violinists; he re- 
mained interested in Harry Braun. When 
Harry Braun was a little older he met 
“Zinc-King August Heckscher, who gave 
him a $25,000 Stradivarius. 

Harry Braun’s most recent acquaintance 
is shrewd Banker Otto Hermann Kahn. 
Last week it became known that Otto 
Kahn had not given him any money with 
which to further his studies; instead, he 
had asked Harry Braun to come to Europe 
with him. This week, fiddler and financier 
sail together; after that there will be 
scenes abroad in which Harry Braun plays 
for kings and queens or performs as solo- 
ist for Paris philharmonic societies or the 
London Symphony, while Otto Kahn 
stands and listens. In New York, a job 
with the Philharmonic awaits him. 

~* rare 
Piano Forte 


At Bunzlau, Silesian railroad town on the 
Bober River, one Eduard Kemp haled his 
neighbors around his piano. Playing the 
piano was his forte and he was going to 
play it for a long, long time. For hours 
he played. Neighbors gaped, yawned, went 
home to sensible featherbeds. Next day 
they found him playing erratically, and the 
next day more erratically. After 82 hours 
he ceased. Crazily he challenged the world 
for his peculiar competition. 
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In All Dignity 


THE TALE oF Genji, Part IV—BLUE 
Trovusers—Lady Murasaki, translated by 
Arthur Waley—Houghton Mifflin ($3.50). 

The Story. Through three volumes of 
well-bred indiscretions Prince Genji proved 
himself master of the delectable art of 
making love. In the fourth, with old age 
creeping on, he proves himself master of 
the art of being betrayed. Kashiwagi, 
Prince Genji’s friend, cuckolds him with 
his girl-bride, Nyosan. In the fury of dis- 
covery Genji plans glorious revenge. But 
his usual dignity, mellowed by age, pre- 
vents him from hasty action, and allows 
of reconsideration. For it has occurred to 
him that in his youth he had seduced a 
concubine of the old Emperor, his own 
father, and though the old man must have 
known perfectly well what was going on, 
he had pretended not to see. Taking coun- 
sel from this time-honored precedent, 
Genji blandly ignored the conscience- 
smitten Kashiwagi, and soon actually 
pitied his terror-stricken young Nyosan. 

He was more interested anyway in the 
heroine of his youth, his older wife, Mura- 
saki* of the versatile wit and mature 
charm. “Coming from the presence of 
younger women, such as Nyosan, Genji 
always expected that Murasaki would ap- 
pear to him inevitably (and he was willing 
to make allowance for it) a little bit jaded, 
a trifle seared and worn. ... But as a 
matter of fact it was just these younger 
women who failed to provide any element 
of surprise, whereas Murasaki was con- 
tinually astounding him . . . her clothes 
scented with the subtlest and most deli- 
cious perfumes. .. .” 

When at last she died Genji mourned 
her with elaborate ceremonies (blue trou- 
sers were part of the mourning costume), 
and decided upon monastic retirement. If 
indeed he took pleasure some months later 
in the liveliness of one Chujo No Kimi’s 
features, the red and yellow of her trou- 
sers, the sombre purple of her robe, it 
was but the life-time habit of chivalry in 
the presence of beauty. 

The Significance. With the appear- 
ance of each volume of The Tale of Genji 
critics burst into frenzies of enthusiastic 
comparison: “Fielding’s Tom Jones with 
music by Debussy” . . . “as if Proust had 
rewritten The Arabian Nights” . . . “Don 
Quixote with a dash of Jane Austen”... 
fortunately the ancient Japanese document 
is no such mongrel monstrosity as all of 
this. But the reviewers’ floundering trib- 
utes indicate something of its variegated 
appeal. In limpid prose The Tale combines 
curiously modern social satire with great 

*Not the author. 
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paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben 
Boswell, TIME, Inc., enclosing check 
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Ben Boswell will remit correct change. 


charm of narrative. Translator Waley has 
done service to literature in salvaging to 
the Occident this masterpiece of the Orient 
written circa 1002 A. D. 

The Author. A lady at the glittering 
Japanese court of the 11th Century, Mura- 
saki Shikibu was a shrewd observer of life 
in the capital. Up to her time fiction had 
taken the form of short fairy tales and 
allegories; her 4,000-page novel was a dis- 
tinct innovation, the first attempt at real- 
ism. Some say she was called Murasaki 
after the heroine of her famous tale; others 
(among them Amy Lowell) say that the 
Mikado whose favorite she was wrote her 
a poem: “When the purple grass (Mura- 
saki) is in full color one can scarcely per- 
ceive the other plants in the field.” 

The Translator. The translator who 
can be accurate and yet idiomatic is both 
craftsman and artist. Such a one is Scott 
Moncrieff, translator of difficult Marcel 
Proust. And such a one is Arthur Waley, 
translator of exquisite Chinese poetry and 
of the monumental Japanese novel by 
Lady Murasaki. Translator Waley learned 
both Japanese and the still more difficult 
Chinese from native teachers in London. 
He has never been east of Suez, and yet 
he is a recognized authority on literature 
and art of the Far East. By profession 
Assistant in the Oriental Section of the 
British Museum Print Room, his favorite 
diversion is the poetry of Chinese Po 


Chu-i. Sian 
Make Whoopee 


SHow Girt—J. P. McEvoy—Simon & 
Schuster ($2). Apropos of Show Girl, 
Florenz Ziegfeld has written (or, at least, 
signed) his first book review; and in the 
distinguished Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture at that. Likening the lives of show- 
folk to “April days blended of sun and 
showers,” Mr. Ziegfeld brings Author 
McEvoy to task for letting his version 
of Broadway make such unadulterated 
whoopee. However, reviewer praises author 
as “a lusty fellow” who “writes with gusto” 
of Dixie Dugan “the hottest little wench 
that ever shook a scanty at a tired business 
man.” Other characters are Dixie’s de- 
voted greeting card salesman—‘“a sweet 
boy, but he’s so full of sediments;” her 
Argentine ga-ga, passionate Alvarez Ro- 
mano; her sugar daddy, high-powered 
banker; her ghost writer on the Evening 
Tabloid. The jealous Argentine stabs the 
sugar daddy, the newspapers take Dixie 
up, the Evening Tab kidnaps her (offering 
a reward), and Dixie is off to a good start. 
Show Girl is excellent burlesque. And it 
makes amusing reading. But enough is 
enough. In fact, 50 pages is enough. 
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Ben Boswell recommends: 
Joun Brown’s Bopy—Stephen 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). The Civil War in versatile 
verse—colorful, dramatic. (See Time, August 6) 
Aracune—Fden Phillpotts—Macmillan ($2.25). Slangy 
Greeks. (July 23) 
Tue GossLter or Gop—Percy Mackaye—Longmans 
Green ($2.00). Kentucky Mountain fantasy. (July 23) 
ErernaL Moment—E. M. Forster—Harcourt 
Brace ($2.50). Stories of past and future. (May 21) 





Two Versions 


THE Happy Mountatin—Maristan 
Chapman—Viking ($2.50). 

KENTUCKY MOouNTAIN FANTASIES— 
Percy Mackaye— Longmans Green 
($2.50). 

“Driven to frenzy by the futility of out- 
land interpretation I at last took up the 
work of their defense’—thus Mrs. Chap- 
man on behalf of the Southern Mountain- 
eers; and Outlander Mackaye is no doubt 
one of those who drove her to it. Cer- 
tainly two interpretations could not differ 
more  radically—Maristan Chapman’s 
poignant novel of a reticent folk moving 
slowly to the rhythm of deep passions; 
and Percy Mackaye’s lusty plays of primi- 
tive types with quick emotion and prompt 
voluble speech. 

The Happy Mountain boasts nothing 
unusual in the way of story: in the spring- 
time a virile lad, poet at heart, leaves his 
narrow mountain home to see the world. 
In the autumn he comes back a little-worse 
for wear, disillusioned as to the great be- 
yond. More distinctive than the story is 
the pungent language. 

Of the Kentucky Mountain Fantasies 
the noisy “Funeralizing of Crickneck”’ is 
broad comedy which might have any super- 
stitious community for setting, but ‘“Na- 
poleon Crossing the Rockies” is unique. 
A railroad representative tries to bully two 
old folks to sell their property. Steadfast 
as the Napoleon of their ditty they refuse 
this stranger’s heap of gold, but sell to a 
suave acquaintance who gives the old 
woman a chain of gaudy beads, and the old 
man new strings for his fiddle. 

— 
Decorative Art 


New Dimensions—Paul T. Frankl— 
Payson & Clarke ($6). 

From elaborate exhibits in museum and 
department store to window displays in 
cheap furniture shops, “modern decorative 
art” has been thrust at last upon the U. S. 
public. Justification is now undertaken by 
Paul Frankl, enthusiastic creator of sky- 
scraper dressing tables, who traces origins 
in Austria, Germany, and, above all, Paris, 
where dressmakers felt the need of new 
backgrounds for their simple (but oh so 
intricate) knee-length frocks. In a spirit 
of co-operation, the new decorator there- 


-fore scraps everything old (the pyramids 


excepted), and matches modern life with 


“simple rhythmic combinations of masses,” 


and sharp color contrasts, rather than the 
“sentimental combinations” of Chippen- 
dale, of Louis Quinze. 

Author Frankl does not prove that 
“simplicity” does match modern life. Nor 
does he recognize that his “simplicity” is 
rather the affectation of simplicity—wit- 
ness a creation entitled “lady’s whimsical 
desk built like a puzzle.” 


Vincent Benét— 
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Very White Teeth | 


STILL... 





Ignoring the teeth and attacking 
the gums, the disease of neglect 
(Pyorrhea) takes its tolls in health. 
And 4 persons out of 5 after forty 
and thousands younger pay its high 
price. 

Forget these odds and start using 
the dentifrice that does all you can 
expect of an ordinary toothpaste 
and in addition protects you against 
this dread foe. 

Morning and night, daily, brush 
teeth and gums with Forhan’s for 
the Gums. It helps to clean teeth 
white and keep gums firm and 
healthy. As you know, Pyorrhea 
seldom attacks healthy gums. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s from your 
druggist—today ... 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan; D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhanys forthe 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 





UNUSUAL BOOKS 


If you are interested in any of the follow- 
ing books, at really moderate prices, many 
of which cost only $3.00 each, we shall be 


glad to send you our free catalogue. 


4. Private Presses 
2. Unexpurgated Editions 5. Limited Editions 


1. Illustrated Reprints 


3- Curiosa and Esoterica 6. Rare Volumes 
EASTERN BOOK BUREAU 
149 Fifth Ave. New York City 





A BERMUDA VACATION 
All Expenses Paid! 

Here is your opportunity to vacation 

in Bermuda—summer, fall, winter, 

spring—it is always popular, always 

fascinating. 


TIME 
Offers You This Vacation 
in return for your work as TIME’S 
subscription representative. For com- 
plete details address John Sargent, 


TiME, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 





SCIENCE 


Falling 


Death by falling from great heights is 
pleasant—provided the smash-up at 
earth is thorough. Professor Heim of 
Zurich, who stated so last week, once fell 
off a precipice of Mount Saentis. He lit 
on his head and distinctly heard the thud. 
Stout, he recovered; introspective, he re- 
called his falling sensations. Delicious 
music soughed by his ears. He was very 
calm. Only after an hour from his rocky 
landing did he feel the pain of his broken 
bones. 

The experience set him researching. He 
questioned Alpinists who had _ tumbled 
over precipices. He talked with people 
fallen with disabled airplanes, with foiled 
suicides. From all he got a concurrence of 
testimony: that their thoughts were lucid 
and followed each other with weird swift- 
ness, that they were fully aware of, and 
resigned to death, that music sounded. 
Some felt as if they were passing through 
rosy clouds. None felt pain immediately 
upon striking earth. Such too are symp- 
toms of asphyxia. People who tumble 
from great heights are slowly stifled un- 
conscious, dead. 





Mute Terror 


They led Julius Shaefer, 10, onto Cur- 
tiss flying field, Long Island. They dragged 
him close to a plane. He tried to resist, 
digging his heels into the earth. His big 
brother climbed into the plane’s cockpit 
to show that the monster would not bite. 
They lifted Julius into the machine. 
Trembling with mute terror he clung to 
his mother, who also trembled while they 
put a stout strap about the boy’s waist 
and fastened it securely to the plane seat. 
They put double straps about his arms. 
He tried to scream. He strained at his 
fastenings, but could only force his hands 
slightly upward. 

The plane went up, R. F. Cullman pilot- 
ing. It roared, it swooped. It turned loops, 
it careened. It slipped sideways, it banked, 
it circled. Then it returned to steady earth. 
The to-year-old boy was unbound and 
lifted out, speechless and faint. 

Futile had been the attempt to cure the 
young mute by the sudden changes of air 
pressure incident to so wild an airplane 
ride. Such cures have occasionally re- 
sulted when deafness or vocal paralysis 
was functional. But not when either was 
organic, as in this case. Julius Shaefer was 
mute from a lesion in his brain. Yet, his 
mother, against the objection of her Dr. 
Samuel C. Reiss, had put her child through 
the ordeal, stubbornly faithful that science 
could cure all. 





Stupendous Monster 

If Explorer Roy Chapman Andrews, 
back at Peking last week after four months 
in the Gobi Desert, was quoted correctly 
in despatches, he has found the skull of 
an antique monster more stupendous 
than any ever before learned of by man. 

The head is broad, shaped like a saddle, 
and weighs 400 lbs. That itself indicates 
a colossal body. But Dr. Andrews’ first 
comparison—and there is little evidence 
that the cable garbled his words—was un- 
believable, As quoted, he said that the 





beast was “about the size of the Wool- 
worth Building if the building were in a 
horizontal position.” The Woolworth 
Building is 792 ft. high. 

At the American Museum of Natural 
History, for which Dr. Andrews explores, 
Dr. George G. Simpson, of the Museum’s 
department of vertebrate paleontology, 
last week pooh-poohed his colleague’s 
cable-quoted magnification. Said he: “At 
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Dr. ANDREWS 
“New mastodon, spatulate jaw... .” 
most it couldn’t be more than 150 ft. The 
largest animal in existence is the whale 
and it never exceeds 100 ft.” 

Later last week Dr. Andrews showed 
that he had been at first jesting with news- 
papermen. Serious now, he compared the 
old beast to a story and a half house, 25 
ft. tall by 25 ft. deep. With its heavy 
head it belonged to the rhinoceros family, 
ate the leaves of low trees. 

Dr. Andrews’ own official despatch, di- 
rectly to the Museum last week, merely 
mentioned the find among others. Splen- 
didly succinct it read: 

“Expedition travels 5,000 miles. Ex- 
plores, maps much new country. Dis- 
covers new geological formations, fossil 
deposits. Finds residence sites dune 
dwellers, culture everywhere, yielding 
thousands stone implements, decorated 
benes, shells, tooth necklace, indicating 
that 20,000 years ago Mongolia more 
densely populated than today. 

“Have ninety cases fossils. Two skulls, 
many bones, skeleton of gigantic new 
mammal, possibly larger than Baluchither- 
ium. Humerus big as man’s body. Huge 
titanothere, extraordinary — saddle-like 
skull. New mastodon, spatulate jaw, 
lower incisors eighteen inches wide. 

“We consider extremely successful ex- 
pedition. Unprecedented leakage gasoline 
forced early return.” Gobi Desert heat 
blew up several cases of gasoline. 

Dr. Andrews came to two important 
conclusions: 1) That titanotheres, large 
horned quadrupeds which became extinct 
in America in the early Oligocene period 
(geologically fairly recent), lasted for 
a much longer period in Mongolia; 2) 
That mastodons were, in the same period, 
on their way from Africa to Western 
Europe, Siberia and North America. 
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Monkey Meat 


To New Orleans last week returned Dr. 
Franz Blom from seven months in Cen- 
tral America and Mexican jungles. His 
party had been hunting Mayan vestiges. 
Their best find was cloth 1,500 years old. 
Interesting was evidence of a game quite 
like squash played by the abonigines. 

Disgusting, however, was the food they 
were obliged to eat when their civilized 
provender gave out. Edible _ berries 
abounded, but often resembled poisonous 
kinds. They gingerly tried armadillo meat, 
scooping the flesh from the bowl-like 
shells. It had a faint herby taste. In ex- 
tremity they killed small monkeys, skinned 
them, put the little, human-like heads out 
of nauseating sight, gutted and boiled the 
creatures. Monkey meat they found pallid, 
tasteless. Spices thrown into the soup 
pots made the meat palatable. 

Testimony indicates that unorthodox 
foods can be made appetizing. Snake and 
chicken are much alike.* Like white meat 
of chicken too are frog legs. Horse meat 
is sweet, dog steaks flat. Rat and cat are 
little different from tame rabbit. Snails 
fried alive in butter have a quaint taste, 
are tough to chew. Human flesh is sweet. 
Toasted grasshoppers have a nutty flavor. 
Earth-worms, washed clean and gently 
stewed, have a tangy tartness. 
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Color Cinema 

Working alone in his Newark, N. J., 
laboratory Frederick T. O’Grady, inventor 
in his late 30’s, produced a system of color 
cinemagraphy that has some advantages 
over the system recently worked out by 
the vast Eastman laboratories. 

The Eastman system (Kodacolor), ex- 
ploited a month ago with appropriate ado 
(Time, Aug. 6), uses a corrugated film. 
When projected upon a screen the pic- 
tures are excellent. But the screen may 
not be larger than 164 by 22 in. If larger, 
the images show the corrugations of the 
film. And no copies of the film can be 
made. 

Inventor O’Grady has been working on 
his system for eight and a half years. 
Twenty one years ago he worked for the 
Kinemacolor company. Its pictures 


showed only two colors. This came from 


taking two films simultaneously, one 
through one color screen, the other 
through another color screen. Then the 
two films were glued together. Techni- 
color and Prismacolor pictures shown at 
present-day theatres come through similar 
processes. 

The present O'Grady system, called 
Natural Color, uses a revolving shutter 
attachable to any standard size movie 
camera. The shutter contains a circle of 
gelatin sheets tinted to allow the seven 
primary colors+ to pass through. As each 
section or “frame” of the film pauses its 
swift fraction of a second behind the 
camera lens** it receives the impression of 
a single color. Only those parts of the 

*Each summer freshmen at the Pennsylvania 
State College summer forestry camp are made 


to eat a dish of rattlesnake. African Negroes 
relish boa-constrictors. 

_ tRed, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
violet. 


**For a description of cinema production prin- 
ciples, see Timr, Aug, 20, 


scene that are blue will be photographed 
through the blue screen; only the yellow 
scene parts through the yellow screen; 
etc. The next frame gets another color 
impression. And so on around the shutter 
colors. The photographs are taken a little 
faster than ordinary moving pictures. 

For reproduction, a similar shutter is 
fixed to a projecting machine. Before 
starting the machine the operator adjusts 
film and shutter so that the frame that is 
to show red is back of the projecting lens 
and the red gelatin before the lenses. Then 
as the picture goes, frames and color shut- 
ters follow in unison and so rapidly that 
to the eye the colored scene parts upon the 
projection screen appear as a composite, 
whole, colored moving picture. 

When Inventor O’Grady exhibited his 
apparatus last week at L. Bamberger & 
Co.’s Newark department store the colors 
seemed natural. But the pictures, shown 
large, flickered. Positives can be printed 
in any numbers from the original film, an 





advantage commercially. Entrepreneurs 
at once offered Mr. O’Grady a million dol- 
lars for his invention. He refused it. He 
has his own company going—on a small 
scale, last week. 

oe 


Visual Broadcasting 


Seven U. S. radio stations last week 
were broadcasting pictures. Two were 
operating regularly, four irregularly. The 
last were testing out their frequencies. 
The stations: WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. 
(General Electric); KDKA, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (Westinghouse); WRNY, New 
York (Experimenter Publishing Co.); 
3XK, Washington (Jenkins Laborato- 
ries); 2XAL, New York (Experimenter 
Publishing Co.); 1XAY, Lexington, Mass. 
(Donald R. Lafflin); 4XA, Memphis, 
Tenn. (Wrec., Inc.); gXAA, Chicago 
(Chicago Federation of Labor). 

These stations, one or another, are 
sending out still photographs, moving 














This fascinating literary circle 
now open to you 


"3 HE most perplexing problem I have 

outside my business life,” said a suc- 
cessful banker the other day, “is to get time 
for reading. 

“TI must read many of the new books, yet 
how can a man in my position know which 
books he must be sure to read first?” 

Thousands of busy men and women are 


in the same predicament.. 


To solve this problem, four years ago we 
gathered together a group of the most dis- 
tinguished writers and critics in America 
and England. We said to them in effect: 

“Tellus, every week, about the new books 
that are coming out.Tell us which we should 
read first and why. Tell us in a few words 
how we can spend our reading time to best 
advantage.” 

The result is “BOOKS,” the stimulating 
weekly review published by the New York 
Herald Tribune. Among the men and 
women you meet in its pages are: Frank 
Swinnerton; Rebecca West; George Dorsey, 
author of “Why We Behave Tike Human 
Beings”; America’s favorite irritant, H. L. 
Mencken; the beloved cynic, George Jean 
Nathan; and William Allen White. 

If you think of “BOOKS” as a magazine 
in the ordinary sense, you miss the nature 


and thrill of it entirely. It is more like a 
delightful club where you meet once a week 
and learn about the literature of today from 
the lips of those who have themselves made 
today’s literature what it is. 

Is it any wonder that reading takes ona 
new glamour for you? You no longer follow 
the parade of literary conversation aniong 


your friends—you lead it! 


Those who have not yet discovered 
“BOOKS” are invited to mail the special 
trial coupon below. Please do not send any 
money now. We will mail “BOOKS” to you 
for twenty-six weeks (six months) beginning 
with the next issue. If after two weeks you 
are sure you like it, send us only $1 as pay- 
ment in full. If you don’t, pay us nothing! 


Could anything be fairer? Join the most 
fascinating literary circle of the day by 
mailing the coupon now. 
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BOOKS—New York Herald Tribune 
225 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me “BOOKS” for two weeks. If I like 
it I will send you $1 for six months’ subscription. Others 
wise | will owe you nothing. 


Name 


Address 





City State 
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this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 


Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIPTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 










“STAINED GLASS 
By JACOBY” 


—has come to bear the sig 
nificance of a master specifi- 
cation in today’s expression 
M of the ancient art which for 

; centuries has beautified the 
Cathedralsof the old World. 
Today, Jacoby Stained Glass 
is finding innumerable new 
usesin thearchitectural treat- 


S| ment of Libraries, Schools, 
Banks, Hotels, Offices 
and Fine Residences, as well 
# as in Houses of Worship. 
FREE BOOK —The Jacoby Guild, leaders in the 
Stained Glass Industry for many years, will send on 
request their“ Handbook on Stained Glass’’ which tells 
its complete story. Write forit, stating type of build- 
ing in which you are interested. Ask for Booklet 127. 
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SCIENCE 
NEW S*=LETTER 


(THE “‘News-Reel"’ of Science! This enjoyable 
weekly brings you current work, pictures, 

of the latest happenings in science. All pranches 

are included. For profitable and entertaining 

Fall reading see Science News-Letter. 

Introductory Offer—$1 for 13 weeks 

SCIENCE SERVICE 
2175 B St. Washington, D.C. 


















[ Shirts 

Individually cut to your own measure- 
ments, fitting you exactly. Styled accord- 
ing to your own wishes, Made of fine 
shirting materials of your selection from our sam- 
ples. Comfortable shirts, reflecting your own taste 
and personality. Prices, $3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 each. 


Let us send you newest sample swatches and easy 
self-measurement form. 


“THREADNEEDLE” Custom Shirt Makers 
379 Jackson St. St. Paul, Minn. 


O more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 





TIME 


pictures. They are reproducing scenes 
enacted directly before their broadcasting 
machines, in grey silhouet and in com- 
plete shade tones. 

Special home receiving sets are now so 
numerous (between two and three thou- 
sand) and this visual experimenting so im- 
portant that last week O. H. Caldwell, of 
the Federal Radio Commissicn, urged his 
associates to encourage it by all possible 
regulations. 


In Manhattan Dr. Herbert E. Ives and 
Dr. Frank Gray of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories operated a machine which 
directly broadcasts vast outdoor scenes a 
fair distance from their lens. Heretofore 
only small studio scenes could be trans- 
mitted. 


The wide interest in visual broadcasting 
has already warranted the publishing of 
a special magazine, Television, by Hugo 
Gernsback, famed producer of “bug” 
magazines. 


MILESTONES © 
Born. To Mrs. Jack Sharkey, wife of 


Fisticuffer Sharkey, a nine-pound son; in 
Manhattan. 














a foe 

Eloped. Mark Hanna 3d, great-grand- 
son of the late Senator Mark Hanna (“the 
President-maker”); with Miss Catherine 


Backus, daughter of a Cleveland pump 
agent; from Cleveland, Ohio. 


— 
Married. William C. De Mille, 50, 
cinema-director (What Every Woman 


Knows, Nice People); and Clara Beranger, 
42, scenario writer (Tale of Two Cities, 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde); in a Pullman 
drawing room, at Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
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Married. Helen Hayes, famed & win- 
some actress (What Every Woman Knows, 
Coquette); and Charles MacArthur, play- 
wright (Lulu Belle, The Front Page, with 
Ben Hecht); in Manhattan. Of the wed- 
ding party were Critic Alexander Wooll- 
cott, Novelist Ben Hecht. 
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Retired. Rear Admiral Edward Walter 
Eberle, D. S. M., chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the General Board of 
the U. S. Navy, Wartime commandant of 
the U. S. Naval Academy, reaching the 
Navy’s retirement age (64). A Texan, he 
entered the Navy as an Annapolis plebe in 
1881. He fought at Santiago; rounded 
the world on the fleet cruise ordered by 
President Roosevelt ; helped adapt the air- 
plane, radio, torpedo, depth mine, smoke 
screen to Navy uses. In 1915 he worked 
out the modern technique of destroyer 
units; in 1921 he was an organizer and 
the first commandant of the U. S. battle 
fleet. From 1923 to 1927 he was Chief of 
Naval operations, the Navy’s highest post, 
now held by Admiral Charles Frederick 
Hughes. ; 

Retired. Harry Bates Thayer, chairman 
of the board of A. T. & T., after 47 years 





August 27, 1928 





in the service of the Bell System. The first 
telephone conversation in history* took 
place only five years before young Thayer 
went to work for the Western Electric Co. 
He saw the Bell System’s investment in- 
crease from $25,000,000 to more than 
$3,500,000,000. No man will ever fill his 
place, since grateful A. T. & T. last week 
discontinued the office of chairman of the 


board. 
Ey RES ee 


Died. Major Carlo P. del Prete, Rome- 
Brazil flyer (Trme, July 16); following 
the amputation of his right leg, injured in 
an airplane crash; in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

sail iis 

Died. George Kellogg Morris, 45, 
Chairman of the New York State Repub- 
lican Committee; of cerebral hemor- 


rhage; in Manhattan. 
— wn 

Died. John Hornby, 50, lost explorer; 
of starvation; in a solitary cabin on the 
Thelon River, west of Hudson Bay, Can- 
ada. Hornby departed northward with 
two nephews in June, 1926; a search was 
instituted in December, 1927; last week 
the Canadian Mounted Police reported 
discovering the three bodies. 

Died. Henry Clay (“Dick’’) Silver, 54, 
reporter, broker, political writer, who stood 
beside President McKinley when he was 
assassinated; of pneumonia; in Manhat- 
tan. 





Died. Miss Jessie Claire McDonald, 
59, for 15 years principal of the National 
Cathedral School for Girls, Washington, 
D. C., trustee of Wellesley College; in 
-reston, Canada. 

oe 

Died. George Brenton McClellan Har- 
vey, 64, editor since 1899 of The North 
American Review, and of the defunct 
Harvey's Weekly; “discoverer” of Wood- 
row Wilson, 1912; supporter of Warren 
Gamaliel Harding, 1920; Ambassador to 
Great Britain, 1921-23; of heart disease; 
in Dublin, N. H. 

ee 

Died. Leos Janacek, 74, prolific Czech 
composer (Jenufa, Sinfoinetta), who 
wrote more than 30 operas after he had 
passed 60 years of age; of pneumonia; in 
Mahrisch-Ostrau, Austria. 

Died. David Proskey, 75, famed col- 
lector & numismatist, after a brief illness; 
in North Caldwell, N. J. In the Proskey 
collection is a Greek gold drachma, one of 
four known specimens of what is said to 
be the first coin ever minted (about 700 
B. C.). A duplicate in the J. P. Morgan 
collection is valued at $3,500. 
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Died. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, 90, 
famed British statesman and _ historian 
(Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, The 
American Revolution), onetime member 
of the Gladstone Cabinet, nephew of 
Thomas Babington Macaulay; after a crit- 
ical illness, in Northumberland, England. 








*On March 10, 1876, Inventor Alexander 
Graham Bell summoned his assistant over the 
telephone, said: “Mr. Watson, come here. IL 
want you.” Mr, Watson came, 





 fundum Solves Another 
Great Problem 





The modern activated sludge 


system of sewage disposal re- 
quires Porous Plates of strength 
and time defying qualities. The 


electric furnace abrasive, trade- 
marked Alundum, the same 


basic material used in the 
making of Norton grinding 


wheels, refractories, and slip- 
proof floors possesses the qual- 


ity necessary for the success- 
ful performance of this service. 


The great sewage disposal 
plant shown in the photograph 


is a typical installation of 
Norton Porous Plates. 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 





| Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 
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